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Editors Uneasy Chair 

Wiiat Is A Husky? Last Winter we 
defined the Husky as tcchnically just a 
Siberian dog. Ńow Clifford Wilson, 
editor of that splendid Canadian quarterly, 
The Beaver , sets us straight. The dcfinition 
may be accurate among dog fanciers, he 
says, but “Husky is really an abbreviation 
of the Cree word, Elmskemay , mcaning 
‘eater of raw meat.’ Eskimo , of course, is 
a corruption of Elmskemay. The Eskimos 
themselves used to be called Hus kies and 
this namc was also applied to their dogs.” 
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MAPS MAPS MAPS 

Summer is the time to takc the back road 
trips planned last Winter, and that leads 
us to Vermont maps availablc as follows: 
Official Vermont Highway Map (in 
color) 22 x 15, free. Write the Vermont 
Development Commission, Montpelier. 
U.S. Geological Survey Topographical 
Quadrangles. Available at most Vt. 
bookstores at about 25C or order at 20C 
each from Chief of Distribution, U.S. 
Geological Survey, Washington 25, D. C. 
describing the area you want to cover. 
Vt. Highway Dept. Maps. (show all 
roads,) order from Vt. Highway Dept., 
Montpelier. State Maps 14 x 22 or 27 x 45 
free. County Maps 18 x 27 at ioc each or 
$1.25 per set; size 36 x 54 at 50C each. 
Tonom Maps 10JA x 11 at ioc each or 
21 x 23 at 15C each. Covered Bridge map 
free. w.h. 


ABOUT THE CO PER—E. Earley Sharp 
of Ira photographed our cover scene last 
Summer at the historie East Poultney 
hostelry, The Eagle Tavem, which is the 
subject of an article beginning on page 20. 
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THE RETURN TO TURNPIKES. 

From time to time, the Post Boy recalls, 
the subject of “Turnpikes” has been under 
discussion in these pages, and likcwise 
their opposites, “Shunpikes,” those morę 
intriguing escapes from the straight and 
narrow path. Now history rcpeats itself 
and on the latest maps designed for the 
use of highway tourists, again we find 
stretches of road marked “TURN- 
PIKE.” Fach year they reach out joining 
together some of the bigger centers of 
population. It’s an interesting reversion to 
the method employed years ago when 
local taxpayers could not stand the strain 
of building stretches of road connecting 
towns or settlements of the sort the 
traveling public demanded. 

NOT SUPER ANYTHING. 

The P.B. cannot get used to the ap- 
plication of the old term to the new speed- 
ways. The old turnpike was certainly 
never a speedway nor could the term 
“super” have been applied to it unless it 
was compared with the earlier wheel 
tracks through the wilderness. The one 
we knew followed the generał direction 
of the present routes 30 and 11, by which 
one gets over the mountain from Man¬ 
chester to Peru, known to all skiing 
enthusiasts hcading for Big Bromley or 
Snów Valley. It was the last toll road 
and only went out of existencc a few 
years back. The P.B. mentions this lest 
the reader relegate him to a too remote 
datę in history. When any youth, born 
sińce the advent of the automobile, sees 
the word “Turnpike” on a map he is surę 
that there is a stretch of road where he 
may cut loose with all the speed avail- 
able; where curves are long and sweeping, 
and grades are simply undulations and 
never steep enough to be called hills; 
where those modern mastodons, which 
have rcplaced faith as removers of moun- 
tains, have outdone themselves. But the 
old Peru Turnpike, exccpt at the end knew 
only the slow step of four-footed bcasts. 

A 10 STLY UP AND DOWN. 

When a certain aunt and uncle madę 
their annual visit at the homc of the P.B. 
a day was always set aside for the trip 
“over the mountain.” A rig was hi red at 
the local liverv and an early start madę 
to assure the arrival at Peru in plenty of 
time for the choice mcal at the Bromley 
1 louse, where Georgc K. Davis presided 
with the expcrt culinary assistance of 
Mrs. Davis. It was only a twelve mile 
trip but to the youthful P.B. it seemed 
like a visit to a far country. A thrill 
always antieipated, and amazingly often 
realized, was the mccting with “One- 
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Armcd-Chapin” coming down a steep 
grade perched on top of a load of hay. 
Neithcr the load, nor the wagon, nor the 
dnver seemed to be at all surę of holding 
together. 

CO A STING UP HILL. 

Probably the last trip of this sort was 
madę after bicycles had ceased to be a 
menace on the highways. The P.B. re¬ 
calls his boasting to his mates, the next 
day, that he had coasted not only down 
Peru Mountain but also up. He had 
fastened a tie ropę to the rear axle of the 
surrey and holding fast to the end had, by 
dint of considerable effort in holding his 
balance during the slow progress, man- 
aged to avoid pedalling. Coming down, 
brakes at the moment being considered 
effeminate, the foot was applied to the 
front wheel. Needless to say when the 
descent was fully complcted a sole was 
lost. In fact two went to the burning. 

BA RS OUENCHING NO THIRSTS. 

Roadbuilders in those days generałly 
accepted naturę’s contours. Seeing a 
mountain ahead they decided to take a 
long breath and get over it as dircctly as 
possiblc—straight up and straight down. 
No devious avoidance of hard work was 
acceptable. The one concession they 
madę eased the strain on the unlucky 
means of locomotion, horse or ox as 
the case might be, only incidentally. 
Waterbars or “thank-you-marms” were 
built to keep the water from running 

Looking south through the Peru Tollgate. 

Courtesy Vt. Historical Soc. 
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all the way down the hill when it rained 
or the snów melted. They were literał ly 
water bars. However while they forced 
the straining beasts to overcome a last 
short and steeper grade, once over there 
was a chance for a respite to gain breath 
for the next step up, and it might, in some 
spots seem morę like a step than a grade. 
Automobiles might find such bars useful 
as stopping places to let steam blow off 
going up and to ease smoking brakes 
coming down. However wheelbases being 
then shorter and springs stiffer than now, 
with no such things as snubbers and, as we 
recall, no shock absorbers except those 
each passenger was personally endowed 
with, a steady, even, though slow trip 
down over a series of really successful 
waterbars, produced an up and down 
motion in the back seat of even the most 
luxurious early limousine, which was 
simply irresistible. And the heavier the 
passenger the greater the tidal change. 
The Post Boy recalls reports of back seat 
limousine riders finally arriving at the toll 
house, after negotiating the close to a 
hundred and fifty artificial barriers, who 
found it necessary to be extricated from 
hats of the derby variety which had been 
jammed down over their terrified ears. Of 
course the motoring wearers of such were 
exceedingly rare but that’s what the gate- 
keeper told the Post Boy. 

THROUGH THE GATE. 

He also told of a large black limousine 
which went through his gate without a by- 
your-leave, to say nothing of any toll 
payment. He noted a large man on the 
back seat whose face seemed unusually 
red, and he was hanging on for dear life. 
Just behind that car another open one fuli 
of men followed and they didn’t pause 
either. In due time the gate-keeper had 
the sheriff on their trail. He found they 
had stopped for lunch at the Equinox 
House. Therein the Law entered seeking 
its prey. When the large man, who had 
been noticed on the back seat, heard there 
was a demand for payment his face took 
on an even ruddier hue and there was for 
a moment a purple cast to the atmosphere. 
To be asked to pay for riding over that 
stretched-out plowed field called a turn¬ 
pike was not only robbery but it was a 
damnable insult. The Post Boy has an idea 
that, in spite of the fact that an ancestor 
had started Leland and Gray Seminary in 
Townsend and been a real Vermonter, 
that day President William Howard Taft, 
whose address was then the White House, 
Washington, D. C., had little feeling of 
affection for the State of Vermont even 
though it was rock-ribbed Republican. 
He’d found it had too many ribs. end 
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LAKEintheWOODS 

A trip to Little Rocky Pond 
in the Green Moimtain National Forest 


by Frances Green 



Frances Green 


L eading eastward from Danby, 

toward Weston and Landgrove, is 
a particularly scenie road traversing 
wilderness country practically uninhabited 
except by wild life. Passing through Mt. 
Tabor, the road climbs rapidly, reverses 
itself with a hairpin turn in mid-ascent, 
and suddenly reaches a lookout over the 
valley below, and west and south, to the 
mountains beyond Danby. 

As the road continues on its eastward 
way along a high shoulder of land, a 
whole series of fine panoramas opens out 
to the south, deep gorges nearby and 
steep green hills beyond, while on the 


left side thick woods and great rocky 
ledges crowd the road. No w and then a 
logging trail disappears into the woods, or 
smali overhanging ledges and shallow 
caves edge the road. At Ten Kiln Meadow 
the ruins of old charcoal kilns lie con- 
cealed by tali grass and the ever encroach- 
ing woods, mute relics of the long vanished 
town of Griffith where once important 
lumbering operations werc carried on. 
This is a road which should be taken 
slowly to be enjoyed to the utmost, for 
much of its beauty is of an intimate type, 
to be sipped rather than gulped for purest 
enjoyment. 


Sevcral miles out from Danby the 
Weston road crosses Black Branch, a great 
brawling brook tumbling down over 
smooth boulders on its way to swell Big 
Branch, and evcntually to Ottcr Creek. 
Here, where the road and the brook inter- 
sect, the Long Trail (which has followcd 
the road for a mile from the east) turns at 
Black Branch and continues north toward 
Canada. In about two miles, the Long 
Trail will lead one to Little Rocky Pond, 
a miniaturę gem lying in a secluded vallcy 
between steep hills. This section of trail 
was constructed in part through National 
Forest lands during the days of the 
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Civilian Conservation Corps. It includes 
some graded trail—which is relatively 
rare on the Long Trail and probably is a 
factor in encouraging so many people to 
tramp through this green forest to the tiny 
pond. 

Little Rocky is popular alike with 
bathers and hikers, campcrs and pick- 
nickers; and deservedly so, for even in 
Vermont there are few ponds with as 
lovely a location—and nonę, I venture to 
say, with as fine an echo. Fishermen, too, 
find a special attraction here, for the pond 
has been fertilized and stocked in recent 
years to feed and increase its fish popu- 
lation, and at the present time fishing is 
permitted in season with a daily maximum 
catch of ten brook trout allowed. 

A second approach to Little Rocky 
Pond may be madę from South Walling- 
ford, three miles to the west. This side 
trail follows first the abandoned South 
Wallingford—East Wallingford road 
(which once ran to the Aldrich Job and 
on to Spectacle Pond and so to East 
Wallingford), then continues on a series.of 
lumber roads which climb steadily up 
through a notch in the hills, paralleling 
a large brook which at its source is the 
outlet for Little Rocky. Cars may pass 
partway up this road in good weather, and 
at least one daring jeep has even reached 
the pond when conditions were just right, 
though this is not advisable unless one 
has scouted afoot first. 

The third route to the Pond is via the 
Long Trail from Route 103 A, seven miles 
to the north near East Wallingford. About 
a mile from the pond, this trail crosses 
through an overgrown clearing known as 
the Aldrich Job, where broken Steel saw- 
blades and other artifacts show where 
once there were lumbering operations 
and even a village. As at Ten Kiln Mea- 
dows, there is slight tracę of the people 
who once choppcd thcir living out of the 
surrounding forest here. 

Little Rocky Pond is smali, probably 
not morę than a mile around, encircled by 
a trail. Its cool depths seem always to 
reflect and intensify the blue of the sky 
above in ever-changing patterns and hues, 
and its shorelinc is broken midway along 
the west side by a series of cliffs, partially 
hidden among the trees, which rise to a 
height of some 700 feet above the pond in 
a precipitous ascent to the summit of 
Green Mountain. Near the base of these 
cliffs is a tiny island reached by a rustic 
footbridge, and here stands Little Rocky 
Shelter, a three-sidcd, open log shelter 
built by the National Forest Service. This 
is the only permancnt cover at Little 
Rocky Pond, and is a Long Trail shelter. 

The smali clcarings around the shorc, 


Frances Green 

ABOVE: Hikers bound for Little Rocky Pond first climb to the spectacular “Look-off ”. 


the lower cli fi overlooking the pond, and 
the groups of trees on the island, however, 
all comprise natural places to pitch tents or 
to hang jungle hammocks, and many are 
the “jungletowns” we have set up when 
we found others already using the shelter. 
Though trees cover most of the island, 
bare rocks slope down to the edge of the 
water in front of the shelter. These rocks 
offer a fine spot for sunbathing, or for 
evening campfires, and we have long 
remembcred one particular sing we had 
there some years ago. Directly across the 
pond, steep hills again rise though in less 
precipitous fashion than do the cliffs of 


Green Mountain. x\s the fuli moon rosę 
over these hills and east a broad golden 
ribbon of reflection over the water, we 
started to sing “When the Moon Comes 
Over the Mountain,” and continued with 
other songs until, three hours later, we ran 
out of voices and ideas. Little Rocky has 
become dear to many of us who like to 
visit it once a year or oftener, for a week¬ 
end or morę. 

Although there is no really cleared 
trail up over the ledges to the top of 
Green Mountain, there is a possible and 
rather sporty climb which we have several 
times madę. Somcone has, in fact, roughly 


BELO W: Jimmie Green and Jeny 0 'Brien packing for the hike add a jungle hammock. 

Frances Green 
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BELOW: Tommy Grijjth oj Danby , several yectrs ago , with his limit oj Little Rocky trout. 

Green Mt. National Forest 


blazed one route, apparently taking the 
most direct but not the easiest way up. 
Steep, wet rock walls, coated with ferns 
and lichens, border the route much of the 
way, and sometimes slanting halves of 
great Split boulders provide toeholds for 
our climbing. Each fresh elevation rcached, 
each new ledge summit attained, opcns up 
a little broader view until at last whcn the 
summit is reached, many miles of moun- 
tains and valleys fan out before us, undu- 
lating into the distance toward the east, 
north and west. Northeast lie the Shrews- 
bury Rangę and Salt Ash Peak. To their 
left we catch glimpses of Pico and Killing- 
ton and their satellitc foothills, and again 
to the left is the green vallcy flowing north 
through Wallingford and Rutland, separa- 
ting the Green Mountains from the sec- 
ondary rangę of the Taconics, looming 
against the horizon west of Rutland. 
From one vantage point ncar the summit 
one can watch the afternoon train, worm- 
like at this distance, crawl and whistle its 
way up the narrow valley; and see planes 
land and take off at the Rutland airport. 
Backtracking down over the ledges to the 
pond far bclow, we cnd our day with a 
good swim, a hearty suppcr and the 
resolution to do it all again soon. 

There seem to be few flowers here at 
Little Rocky, but this is rich fern country 
and many varictics arc found. Polypodics 
grow frccly, tacking their roots to almost 















invisible crevices. Royal ferns grow along 
the shore in several damp placcs, their 
delicate fronds nodding and dancing in 
any light breeze. Dainty Maidenhair ferns 
grow prolifically in the shade of the forest, 
especially along the edges of the sidc trail 
leading to South Wallingford. On the 
Long Trail north toward the Aldrich Job 
we have found Rattlesnake fern, Grapę 
ferns, and several other varieties which 
are rather rare in many localities, and in 
the woods throughout this entire area are 
many Woodsias, Christmas ferns, and 
others of the larger varieties. So plentiful 
are they in this part of Yermont, in faet, 
that the professional fern pickers often 
come here. 

Smali, relatively unknown, unmarked 
on many maps, Little Roeky Pond and its 
beautiful environs neverthelcss possess a 
particular charm for those who seek the 
unspoiled as they travel Vermont. There 
must be many, like my friends and mc, 
who look forward eagerly each year to 
revisiting Little Roeky Pond, swimming 
in its elear waters, climbing its cliffs and 
reveling in the fun and friendships we 
always find there. end ABOVE: Jimmie Green steadies a nc ,r w oar being hammered together by Malcolm Burns. 



Frances Green 


BELO U : Boats are scarce on Little Roeky , but jine catches of brook trout are taken from the shore. Trout thrive in the cool, mountain water. 

Green Mt. National Forest 
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Morę than a hundred 
years ago a young Ver- 
mont fisherman lost 
his mother s silver 
spoon but discovered 
a new type oj fishing 
lure, now world famous. 


the author, one of the youngest to write Jor 
vermont life, is a Montpelier natruc, now 
e?7Jployed by the Gannett Newspaper Corp. in 
New York State and planning his return to 
Vermont. Mr. Kelley, who serued with the 
black watch in the War , writes a column , 
“This Yermont ,” in several Yermont papers. 


W AY BACK IN THE YEAR 1653, an 
English squire named Isaac Wal- 
ton scribbled ofF a little tome 
called “The Compleat Angler.” Presum- 
ably his literary endeavor was accom- 
plished while the author was waiting for 
the fishing season to bcgin. In his book, 
Isaac described, among other things, how 
to distinguish a crocodile from a trout. 
Morę important, he advocated fishing as a 
sport, rather than an occupation. This was 
fine, but with 15-foot poles, horsc-hair 
leaders, and flies tied from the fur of a 
shaggy dog, old Isaac’s techniques wcre a 
little too crude to fili up many creels with 
wary, chalk-strcam trout. 

For the next 177 years, the fish got the 
bctter part of the bargain, untii a Vermont 
lad with the improbable and poetical namc 


of Julio T. Buel came along to put the fish 
in the skillet. Julio was born in the year 
1812, near beautiful Lakę Bomoseen in 
the western part of our State. At an early 
age he was apprenticed to learn the 
furricr’s trade. But it would seem, looking 
over accounts of Julio’s boyhood, that he 
spent morę time fishing than at the furrier’s 
bench. 

One summerks day in 1830, when he 
was 18, he was pursuing this pastime from 
a rowboat close to the shore of Bomoseen. 
The day was hot, and only the merest 
whisper of a breeze riffled the mirrored 
blue surface of the sparkling water. The 
young lad in the boat sweated under the 
burning sun, high in the sky. Too hot for 
the fish to bite, he thought, reluctantly. 
Carefully, he wound up his wet linę, laid 


his tackle aside, and reached for the brim- 
ming lunch-basket in the cool shade of the 
boat seat. 

It was not long bcfore his healthy, 
young appetite had eatcn its way to the 
dessert—the jar of plump, homc-preserved 
cherries. He sat in the boat, savouring the 
tart fruit, and ffipping the pits into the 
water with one of his mother’s coin-silver 
spoons. Then, suddenly, the spoon flew 
out of his hand and splashed into the lakę. 

The boy madę one wild, frantic grab, 
and missed. He shaded his eyes with his 
hands, and sadly watched the spoon sink 
with slow gyrations into the elear, sun- 
shot depths. As he strained his eyes he 
saw something that nearly madę him fali 
out of the boat. From out of the murky 
darkness of the bottom rosę a huge fish 
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with gaping mouth and gill-slits. In one 
turning swirl, it swallowed the shimmer- 
ing bit of silver. With an almost imperti- 
nent flip of its taił, it turned and vanished 
from the boy’s sight almost as quickly as 
it had appcared. 

Julio didn’t nced to be dumped into the 
water to appreciate what had happened. 
Why not cut the stem off another spoon, 
he cogitated, attach a hook to one end and 
borę a hole in the other to attach a linę? 
Thus it was, on a bright, summerks day, 
many, many years ago, Julio 1 . Buel hikcd 
for home to eon his mother out of another 
spoon. 

Julio’s invention worked better than 
anything in his wildest drcam. Day after 
day throughout the summer, he returned 
to the lakę, literally filii ng his boat to the 
gunwales with pikę and lakę trout. The 
lure became so popular in the vicinity of 
Bomoseen that the legend has it there 



Courtesy J. T. Buel Co. 


ABOVE: Julio T. Buel carried the fanie 
of Vermont inventiveness into angling. 


was such a shortage of spoons in the cup- 
boards of the good houscwivcs of the 
area that for many a moon thcy stirrcd 
thcir cat-nip tca with knives. 

When Julio grcw older, he was forccd 
to make a living, cvcn as fishermen arc 
today. For a time he worked in Rutland 
as a furrier, finally drifting north in 
Vcrmont, plying his trade whercver hc 
went. Now and thcn—tcmporarily, at 
least—he would turn to the manufacturc 
of spoons, making enough for his own use 
and for his fishing companions. 

Finally, an early outdoors writcr got 
hołd of one of Julioks products, and be¬ 
came so enthusiastic about it that hc 
recommended it highly in print. This 
caused a demand that left Julio flabber- 
gasted, and in a matter of wceks, Julio 


was converted from furrier to tackle- 
maker. What was it that madę Julio’s lure 
so effcctivc? First of all, one must con- 
sider that the chief food of game-fish is 
minnows, and that is what Buel imitated 
with his spoon. The piece of metal, with 
the hook attached, when pulled through 
the water, would wobble from sidc to sidc, 
throwing off a fiash not unlike that of a 
swimming minnow. Ąpparently the fish 
struck at it with the idea of garnering a 
succulent dinner. Instead, they found 
themselves being hauled into some lucky 
fisherman’s boat. 

Buel madę a large variety of lures, some 
of them lightweight for surface trolling, 
while others were weighted for deep 
trolling. The latter were particularly 
effective on fish that stayed in greater 
depths like lake-trout and land-lockcd 
salmon. Surprisingly enough, spoons being 
madę today differ only slightly from those 
early ones. Buel madę spoons of all colors 
and all materials. He produccd them in 
brass, copper, bronze, nickel, and silver. 
His favorite, however, was the silver one, 
because, as he said, it approximated the 
color of a minnow the closest. 

In 1848 Buel started a manufacturing 
shop in Whitehall, New York, called the 
J. T. Buel Spoon Company. With White- 
halfs elose proximity to Lakę Champlain, 
it gave Buel an ideał laboratory to test 
out his new crcations. And for twenty- 
two years he continued the happy and 
prosperous pursuit of lure-making. 1 Ic 
died peacefully in 1870. Today the great 
traditions of tackle-manufacturc that 
Julio T. Buel started are being carricd on 
by the J.T. Buel Company in Alexandria 
Bay, New York. 

Many peoplc havc bcen credited with 
invcnting the fishing spoon. But rcsearch 
by numerous authorities has always turned 
up the namc of J. T. Buel as the first man 
who fooled the fish with a pristine bit of 
metal. The late Robert Page Lincoln, 
perhaps one of the most authoritative 
writers of the great American outdoors, 
said, in the September 1948 issue of Truć 
Magazine, “If anyone turned out spoons 
before J. T. Buel, I have bcen unablc to 
discovcr this in 25 years of searching.” 
Rccords at the United States Patent 
Office bcar Mr. Lincoln out in that the 
first patent cver issued for a spoon-typc 
lure was issued to one Julio T. Buel. 

Arthur Hawthornc Carhart, author of 
the very excellent book, “Fresh-watcr 
Fishing” (A. S. Barncs and Co., 1949) 
has this to say about Buelks discovery. 
“This does have good evidencc of being 
an authentic ineident, for it would explain 
why the metal blade that turns or wobblcs 
on a lure is called a spoon.” 



Courtesy J. T. Buel Co. 


ABOVE: This model of Buel' s first fishing 
spoon used tablespoon with handle cut off. 


Another eminent fishing authority who 
agrees that it was Buel that first fooled 
fish with the appointments usually asso- 
eiated with the dinner table, is the famous 
American fly-tyer and author, Lee Wulff. 

Nowadays the manufacture of fishing 
lures is a big business, but with all the 
modern advances in technology, the use of 
machinery, paints that glow under water, 
the tackle companies have bcen hardput 
to improve upon that spoon of Mrs. Buelks 
that first yanked a fish out of Lakę 
Bomoseen 12 3 years ago. 

And unless a lot of fishing authorities 
are wrong, it’s a good bet that as long as 
there arc fish in our lakes and streams, and 
fishermen to fish for them, a Vermont 
boy’s invention will continue to fool a 
lot of fish. end 
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rclativcly opcn country and its curving ncck pcnctrating 
and lying in a gap in the mountain rangę roughly in a 
north-south dircction. A linc through thc summits of 
Pisgah and Hor is almost exactly cast-west. It is a glacial 
lakę and thcre is much morainal dcposit at both cnds. A 
morainal dam at thc north cnd holds thc lakę from flowing 
away into the Mcmphrcmagog basin. At the south cnd 
bcdrock is found at an elevation of 96 fcet above the 
levcl of the lakę (1164 ft.). The waters of the gorge 
have, thercfore, always flowed northward. The lakę lics 
exactly on the watershed between the Memphremagog 
and the Connecticut basins. Mount Pisgah rises 1654 fcet 
above lakę levcl and Mount Hor about 1000 fcet. The 
summits arc perhaps threc fourths of a mile apart. 

Willoughby is a dcep lakę and sixty-five per cent of 
its area has a depth of morę than 200 fect. A gorge at 
the bottom of the lakę has been traced northward for 
about three milcs. Soundings ovcr this gorge showed 
dcpths from 296 to 315 fcet and at one place it is reported 
(1 Continued an page 10) 
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W alter crockett described it as a “rarc com- 
bination of lakę and mountain scenery, a lakę 
five miles long and from one half to one and a 
fifth miles wide of cxquisitc lovcliness set amid bold and 
rugged mountains, thc dark greens of the evcrgrccn forest 
and the delicate silvcry whiteness of the birches bcing 
rcficctcd as in a mirror in Willoughby’s deep waters * * * 
On cithcr side at the Southern extremity like giant 
guardians stand Mount Pisgah and Mount Hor, with 
their scriptural names, kceping watch ovcr this vision of 
scenie lovclincss.” 

This poctic passage is an appropriatc introduction to 
Willoughby Lakę becausc the grandeur of the sccne is so 
over\\ helming that its geological story sinks into in- 
significance. Still the curiosity of the spcctator is whetted 
to leam how naturę produced this great trough across a 
mountain rangę and then dammed up its waters to contain 
a lakę of surpassing bcauty. 

The contour of thc lakę has been likcr.cd to a section 
of a giant calabash gourd with its broad cnd lying in the 















V 


Lakę 

Willoughby 

Justly considered among the avorld's 
most beautiful lak es, Willoughby 
combmes a colorful history roith 
an unspoiled , present-day scen ery. 



ABOVE: “The Boulders", om oj the risitor accommodations , lies at 
the foot oj Alt. Pisgah, mar the south end oj the fve-mile-long 
Lakę. U. S. Route 5A skirts the eastern shoreline jor its entire 
length. There are 135 guest cottages and calńns around the Lakę. 

RIGHT: Though much oj Willoughby's shoreline plunges ąuickly 
into deep ar a ter, (at one point to 313 jeet ), at the Lakę' s north end 
is the firn, broad, Willoughby Beach. Cabins and boats may be 
rented here as ajoell. Riders are jrom mar by Camp Songadeeirin. 

BELOW: A vie r w across Willoughby beach shoars its popularity as 
a pienie spot and jor sarimming. In the di stance is Willoughby' s 
outlet, the Willoughby River, a leading stream jor rainboir trout 
fishing, ar hic h jloars arestarard into the Barton River at Orleans. 

BELOW RIGHT: Much oj Route 3A, the skore drive, skirts the 
Lakę' s edge. Diiring the Summer taro miles of hard surjacing oj this 
improred gravel road arill be started. Motorists may drive north to 
W. Charleston or saring arest above the Lakę to Barton or Orleans. 

Color photographs by Yirginia Wharton 














ABOVE: Westward across the north end of the Lakę is Willoughby 
Beach at the loucer riglit and Camp Smgadeenjoin on the headland of 
the opposite shore. Douwlake , left is the ahrupt face of Mt. Hor. 

LEFT: Willoughby provides first-rate nnater for sailing , its 
narmwer njoidth faces the prevailing f winds , making for the train- 
ing of skillful sailors. These boats are front Camp Songadeeucin. 


BELO W: Canoeists front Songadeewin paddle up the Lakę toward 
their docks. Mt. Pisgah on the east shore rises in backgrouttd 
to 2654 f eet - It l* es three-ąuarters of a mile front Mt. Hor. 


a sounding of 600 fcet was madę, perhaps a giant pothole. 

Geologisrs agree rhar Willoughby was nor formed ty 
a river, because no river can flow over a divide, and ex- 
istcd before the period of glaciation. It was caused less 
by gouging than by a subsidence of a huge rock section 
running between Pisgah and Hor. The gorge at the 
bottom of the lakę was madę la ter by glaciation. 

The town of Westmore, in which Willoughby lies, 
was settled between 1795 and 1804. By 1804 both a grist 
mili and sawmill were in operation, but because of its 
exposed situation during the war of 1812-14, the town 
was abandoned. In 1833 it was reorganized and re-scttled. 
The population today is 205, though in 1884 there were 
480 inhabitants. 




.•T:* T ■ - 
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Clifford Scofield 
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In 1876 rhcre were whctstone and starch factories on 
Mili brook; two sawmills and a shingle mili nearby. The 
rough stone for rhe whetstones camc from a quarry 
north of the lakę. 

The present shore road past Willoughby was built by 
Peter Gilman. The county road which circled east of 
Pisgah was inadequate to the needs of the settlcrs north 
and south of the Notch, and in 1850 the county court had 
an east shore road laid out by commissioncrs. Part of the 
costs were assessed on the towns north and south, and 
Peter Gilman, who had established a stage coach tavern 
in 1829, was givcn the contract. Landslides dclayed com- 
pletion of the road and causcd additional expcnses, but 
Peter Gilman, truć to his Yankee sense of business honor, 
finished the road in 1852 according to contract, carryin^ 
on at his own cwpense though the appropriation was ex- 
pendcd long before. 1 his new road became part of the 
stage linę from Derby to Lyndon, until the Passumpsic 
railroad was completcd to Newport. 

Two notable landmarks at Willoughby have disap- 
peared, destroyed by fire. The Willoughby Lakę House 
which stood at the south end opposite Pisgah Lodge, 
burned in 1904. This was a three-story hotel with accom- 
modations for 100 guests, a fashionable resort. 

Of equal famę was the Willoughby House, better 
known as Gilman’s Tavcm, situated on the shore road a 
little south of the village at Mili brook. A short sidc road 
left the old county road near Balance Rock and led dow n 


Clifford Scofield 

to the Iayem, which had thirty-three rooms for guests 
and a well-patronized livery seryice. After 11 2 years of 
intriguing history the Tavern burned September 12, 1941. 

After completion of the shore road in 1852 a thrivin£ 
business was done at Gilman’s. Dinners cost twenty-five 
and thirty-five cents. A stage driver named Prouty, who 
on occasion was given to conviviality, w^as also a poet, 
and this mastcrpiece survives: 

Nestled down between the mountains, 

Hemmed in by rock and forest wild, 

Fed by God's etemal fonntain , 

SI cep s the lakę; 'tis Naturę's child. 

Gone also from the scene is the stalwart, bcarded 
hgure of Captain Rufus Averill. He w^as born in Barton 
in 1833, served in the Vermont Fifteenth Yolunteer 
Regiment and in 1877 movcd to Westmore. Captain 
Averill hauled a boat by horse power over the mountain 
from Island Pond and in 1884 began to take people about 
the lakę. Three years later he bought the Alice R., a 
forty-two foot boat, and used it for eight years for ex- 
cursions. 

In 1895 he built a new' boat of tamarack cut from the 
swamp at the north end of the lakę. An upright steam 
engine was installed, its boiler fired by 16-ineh slabs. The 
trip was the length of the lakę and back, and the farę w as 
twenty-five cents for children and thirty-fivc for adults. 
Thousands will remember their ride in the Keewaydin as 
Captain Aycrill proudly pointed out the Old Man of the 









ABOVE: The “ Kee-waydin ,” built here in 1895, at the south wharf. 


BELOW: Summer boarders rockedon theporch of old Gilrnan Trcern. 


Mountain, the Big U.S., Ben ButleFs Profile, the figurę 
112 and the DeviTs Den. Nor will they forget the sound 
of the whistle as the Keezuaydin stcamed in for a landing. 

Botanists, both expert and amatcur, find this region a 
most rewarding field. The sphagnous cedar swamps along 
the brooks to the south of the lakę abound in interesting 
orchids and sedges. The so-called Flower Garden li es at 
the top of the talus under the precipitous cli fi of Pisgah. 
Here are found a number of sub-arctic and alpine species, 
probably plantcd by soil and debris falling down the face 
of the cli fT from the summit. At the time of writing Dr. 
George G. Kennedy had collected for his herbarium 
690 specimens from the Willoughby area. He notes the 
interesting fact that a number of plants found at Smuggler’s 
Notch near Sto we are not found at Willoughby, and 
many found at Willoughby are not found in the Notch. 

Willoughby Lakę is inhabited by brook trout, rainbow 
trout, lakę trout and salmon. There are also some perch 
and smelt. The lakę is fed by Mili brook, seven smaller 
brooks and chiefly by springs. It has excellent tempera¬ 
turę and oxygen in all dcpths. The Fish and Gamę 
Service stocks the lakę annually with year-old landlocked 
salmon and lakę trout, and a larger number of fingerlings. 
Like all mountain lakes it has limited shoal areas for 
feeding, and too few tributaries for spawning, so that the 
fish population cannot be increased artificially above the 
limits imposed by naturę. Patient and skillful fishermcn, 
especially those versed in deep trolling and who know 
the lakę, are rewarded with excellent catches. 

Two to four-pound catches are average, though the 
lakers run to above twenty pounds. The lake’s outlet, the 
Willoughby River, offers some of the best rainbow fishing 
in the country. Surface rtshermen havc good luck in May 
and June. For lakers wire linę angling is almost a “must” 
in July and August, though salmon and rainbows are taken 
on the surface. September is reservcd for fly-casting. 

Limitation of space necessitates only a brief survey of 
the contemporary scene. What has been written is simply 
the background of the human interest which is an intcgral 
part of all natural beauty. The association of lakę and 
mountains with the story of real people who lived beside 
thcm year after year fills out the picture and makes it 
morę significant. It should add something to our enjoy- 
ment of this scene of compelling majesty, wLich needs no 
chrome-plated rhetoric. 

On a height at the north-west “comef 1 of the lakę is 
Songadeewin of Keewaydin, a nationally known girls' 
camp owned sińce 1938 by Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Hartcr. Many priyately owned summer homes, cottages 
and modest camps are found along the shore and on the 
hillsides. For those transients who wish to remain for a 
night or a month there are some twenty lodges, smali 
inns, farm homes, and modern camps and cottages which 
can be rented. Many of the latter are listed in the booklct 



ABOVE: Gala fish gamę meet , /pop, from Keewaydin w harf. 






















issued by the Vermont Development Commission. Thcre 
are four large beaches all opcn to thc public. 

No visitor who is physically able and is not subjcct to 
acrophobia should fail to climb Pisgah and look down 
from Pulpit Rock to the lakę hundreds of feet below. 
Long Pond, 1835 feet above sea level, is about two miles 
from the post Office and the road is safe. On thc way one 
can visit Balance Rock, an erratic boulder, thirty-three 
feet high, which rests upon a mass of smaller boulders, 
and is trigged into position by a very insignificant slab of 
rock. Diligent search here might reveal a tracę of the 
old road which led down from the county road to Gil- 
man’s Tavern. By road from the west side of the Lakę to 
Wcstmore (Kimball) one will pass at the halfway point 
a tremendous boiling spring in a beautiful setting of 
green meadow lying at the base of steep cliffs. If one can 
find it, thcre is a fern grotto a little way up from the lakę 
shore undcr Mount Hor. Somewhere back from Green 
Acre cabins is a sulphur spring which is still going strong. 

It seems a long time sińce a group of cocky school 
boys equipped with several balls of twine carried one end 
up to the talus under Pisgah and then led the linę above 
the trce tops over thc road and across the lakę in a boat. 

1 here we carricd it up the side of Hor and tied it to a 
tree. I he linę hcld but the sag was so great that at its 
mid-point it was only a few feet above the water. As we 
tried desperately to get the end of thc string highcr up 
on the side of Hor, the Keew r aydin steamed along jauntily 
and without malicc or aforcthought snippcd off the linę 
with its smokestack. 

As this pleasant journey into a country dear to my 
youth comes to an end 1 recall thcse verses written by 
łom Hood: 

I remember , I remember , 

The fir trees dark and high; 

I nsed to think their slender tops 
W ere close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance. 

But now ’tis little joy. 

To know Fm farther off f rom Heav n 
Than uch en I was a boy. 



A BOYE: Bat bers of 1908 at Crescen t Beach on the western shore. 



Courtesy Ralph Tripp 

ABO VE: Plush Willoughby Lakę Houseat south end biimed in 1904, 


A OT EL A ot so far from Willoughby s 
“Heav'n” Author Fuller lives now in Eaton 
Center , A 7 . EL A writer & educator , Mr. 
Fuller spent his boyhood years and many 
vacations in northeastern Yermont. 

The author acknowledges with thanks the 
assistance in assembling materiał for this 
article by Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Tripp , Mr. & 
Mrs. Charlie Averill , Flora C. Emerson , 
F. M. & C. W. Daniels and F. At. Piekle. 

The old photographs reproduced on these 
pages were supplied by courtesy of Wendell 
A. Atowry of Taunton , A lass. Ed. 



BELGU : Peter Gilman built Tavern, now gone, and shore road , too, 













N orth danville, vermont is not on most maps, 
and when you find it, it’s a hard topped bend 
on a dirt road. The Kremlin never heard of it 
yet it has morę to fear from it than from all the euphonious 
phrases flowing through the halls of the United Nations. 
Here is the soul of America. Here is democracy as it was 
envisioned by Washington and Jefferson. It is good and 
it is true. 

North Danville has no extravagant fireworks display on 
the fourth of July, because it is a smali town and a poor 
town and a lumbering town rhat values its forests. But in 
their qu i et way the people are than k ful for and celebra te 


their way of life, and that is the essence of Independence 
Day anyway. 

Genuine friendliness and tolerance and love and respect 
of fellow man are fitted into the classic mold of a Yermont 
holiday—paradę, contests and exhibits, bali gamę and 
square dancing—the ingredients of their quiet celebration. 

One of their main concerns is rearing their children to 
be decent and upright citizens who can stand on their own 
two feet, keep their noses clean and respect their fellows. 
Town and family life in this tiny community is geared to 
this end. And it works. There is independence here all 
right, and of a kind that doesn’t lose sight of its place at 
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A BO VE: You r woritfind North Danville on many maps, a elit ster oj 
houses on a winding, country road, a place to observe democracy. 

LEI 1: 1 he Fourth is alnjoays a big day jor Vermont youngsters. 
Here, organized by their elders, they linę up jor the paradę. 

BELO W : A orth Danville people are proud oj their dnem major- 
ettes, leading ojj the Independence Day paradę through the village. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Home, in che community, or in the world of nations. One 
sces this kind of thing scldom these days, and it is bcauti- 
ful to see. 

Summer visitors—there are nonę in winter—may ex- 
claim ovcr North L>anville’s quaintness, and the select- 
men, ficrcely proud of their drum majorettes, may despair 
over the fact chat St. Johnsbury can provide morę opulent 
costumes for theirs. The travelling salesman may not 
make vcry big sales herc, and the wandering mocorist may 
wonder w here he is. But any one who spends an hour or 
morę in North Danyille will realize that here basicly lics 
the great and only hope of democracy and America, end 
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ABOVE: Young nurse drawing Red Cross 
float smiles protidly at appreciative onlookers. 

LEFT: Costumes and paradę are simple. Old 
folks uoatch quietly from shade oj maples. 

BELO W: Men take admntage oj the holiday 
to swap stories, light and seriom talk. 
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ABOVE: Bubble pipę and other prizes in 
band, a Vermont youngster eyes with interest 
balloon prizes, weighs speculatively his 
diminishing storę oj cash against a grab. 
The concessions are used to defray the 
sponsoring Community Club's generał costs. 


LEFT: Cliii dren s games are a big part oj 
the days festivities, and, oj course, a 
favorite is the pie-eating race. Neatness 
and ąuantity don t count—just speed. 
Eating rrmst be acconiplished without the 
use of hands. The proud zuinner is at left. 


RIGHT: Promenadę , Promenadę , Promenadę 
all! The old-fashioned sąuare dance uinds up 
the days events. Other happenings in- 
cluded a local talent show, beano, bali gamę, 
pony rides, bicycle races and exhibits 
of crafts, paintings, hobbies and jlowers. 
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ABOVE: Walter Johnson stands beneath a 
portrait of Harlom Hosford mho mas “Minę 
Host ” of Eagle Tavern bach in jhe eighteen- 
tmenties mhen Horace Greeley boarded there. 


RIGHT: Mrs. Johnson enjoys the old Chkk- 
ering Grand above r which hangs a portrait of 
Sarah Hosford , mho madę the suit Greeley 
morę mhen he left East Poultney in 1830. 


BELO W: Ida-Mae Johnson plans to enter 
Middlebury College this year. Thmigh a 
native Califomian, she likes to think that 
she is nom a seventh generation Vermonter. 

o 



We Came te 
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Horn the Walter Johnsy 
to become the omners Ą 
most historie and beautip 
‘Eagle Taver 


c c 


By Walter E. Johnson 
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C ALIFORNIANS AND VERMONTERS ALIKE SCCID tO 

wonder why we chose to forsakc Hollywood 
for East Poultney. It is probably futilc to 
attempt any rationalization of such action on our part 
exccpt by admitting that we are non-conformists at heart. 
The fact that after three years in the Green Mountain 
State we are morę happy than ever about our choice may 
warrant a recital of some of the extraordinary experienccs 
that form a background for our present contcntment. 

After a delightful summer on the shorc of St. Albans 
Bay, where we had ample opportunity to taste the flavor 
of Vermont life—yes, and of Vermont Life, too—we 
decided to rent a smali furnished apartment and sce 
whether we could “take” the sometimes rugged winter 
climate. In California one would only have to glancc 
through the advcrtisemcnts in a daily paper to spot 
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t/ermont for 

)f Our Lives 

w California came to Verniont 
rodem hosts oj one oj the 
ostelńes in New England, 
rf East Poultney. 


Photography by E. Farley Sharp 


ABOVE: Eagle Tavem about 1850. 

something suitcd to onc’s nccds. Herc thc problem was a 
bit morc complex. 

Enterprising real estate men, fortunately for us, are 
not all on thc West Coast. We found one who seemed to 
know better than we did ourselves what would please 
us. He showed us Eagle Tavcrn, prefacing his sales talk 
with a word of caution about keeping an open mind until 
we had scen it “top to bottom.” It was furnished, having 
bccn used as a summer home for some ycars past, but was 
for sale —not for rent. It was huge and we were looking 
for something smali where we could be free from too 
much responsibility. It seemed at first to be the very 
antithesis of cverything we had told him we wanted. But 
it was immcdiately availabie and thc agent told us that 
the entirc second floor could easily be closed off when 
not in actual use. 


ABOVE: Eagle Tavem's parlor, once a bar¬ 
wom , looks upon Green , Meeting House. 


The twelve Doric columns, supporting a hip roof, 
along two sides of the structurc were strikingly impres- 
sive cven before we learned that they had originally bccn 
cut as masts for the King’s navy. It was in style some- 
what reminiscent of the Gcorgian home we had built in 
California, but it had that patina which age alone con- 
tributes. Eagle Tavern undoubtedly “breathed” an 
atmosphere of Colonial times impossiblc to incorporate 
in any new building no matter how authentic the details. 

Its setting was superb, facing a well-kept triangular 
Green surroundcd by attractive homes that had the look 
of being lovingly cared for but otherwise undisturbed 
over a succession of decades. In the center of the Green 
stood the hundred and fifty ycar old Meeting House 
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which Elise Lathrop had chosen as thc 
frontispiccc for her volume on thc old 
churches of New England. It is unsur- 
passed in simplicity and beauty of design. 
We thought of our house in California 
looking out now on an automobile 
assembly plant though the section had 
been definitely rural fifteen years ago 
when we had taken such pains to have 
everything perfect. We had seen enough 
of change. What we sought now was the 

o 

changelessness of such a community as 
East Poultney. 

The agent drove us along the thirty- 
five mile shoreline of LakeSt. Catherine— 
a gem of unspoiled Vermont which is 
understandably said to rival Como in the 
Italian Alps. He pointed out the Masonie 
Tempie, a stately old stone building with 
white pillared portico. He took us past the 
near-by golf course and showed us the 
maple-shaded campus of Green Mountain 
Junior College. 

The beauty of the Deep Rock swim- 
ming hole in the river back of Eagle 
Tavern and the mountain panorama which 
served as a backdrop helped to mold our 
thoughts, but we still wonder at times 
whether it wasn’t out of sheer curiosity 
that we finally consented to see what the 
interior looked like. 

Once inside, a whole new vista of the 
Vermont “Way of Life” began to unfold. 
What fun it would be to live where one 


could almost hear the reverberating tavern 
talk of ages past! Herc was one of the 
very oldest buildings still standing in 
the State, yet it was well preserved 
and adapted to modern living rcquire- 
ments. The rooms to both the right and 
the left of the broad cntrance hall werc of 
generous proportions with moderately 
Iow ceilings—a factor worth considering 
in connection with winter occupancy. 
One, formerly the bar, was now a 
Victorian parlour. The hundred year 
old Chickering Grand piano was actually 
playable. The other was a library in 
which we could picture ourselves snow- 
bound, with feet propped up before an 
open fire reading some good book. The 
only rub was that when Franklin stoves 
were the latest thing, all the fire-places 
had been closed off and never reopened. 
If we found nothing basically morę 
serious than that we would be lucky. 

We explored the cellar with its unusual 
floor of hand-made brick and the former 
Tap Room waiting to be brought to life 
again. We climbed to the upper story 
where we were fascinated by the wide 
floor boards and exposed beams. But it 
was the vaulted “Assembly Room” that 
gave us the most vivid picture of the gay 
as well as serious events which must have 
taken place here. From 1791 to 1817 
Masonie groups met in this room. On 
the wali hung an invitation to a Cotillion 


party in 1833. The room rctaincd its 
pristinc dignity and the aura of days when 
East Poultney had been a vcritablc 
“Cradle of Culturc in the Wildemess.” 

Spotting a crawl-hole into the attic we 
could not resist investigating. By shifting 
thc position of a dresser and placing a 
chair on top we were ablc to poke our 
heads cautiously through the opening 
and, with the aid of a flashlight, to inspect 
the construction. The huge (9 x 12) 
hardwood beams, all notched together 
and fastened with wooden pegs, solid 
today as the day they were first raised, 
left little room for doubt as to thc sinccrity 
of the builders. Sevcral of the beams 
extended the fuli width of the Tavem, 
forty-three feet, and gave silent testimony 
to the type of trees once covering this 
land. Their felling and conversion into 
such a structure spoke eloquently of the 
type of men who sought fortunę here. 
How great a privilege it would be to 
help preserve such a record for futurę 
generations to see and emulate! 

In less than an hour we had madę up 
our minds that this was where we were 
meant to spend the winter. Little did we 
realize, however, what a metamorphosis 
we were experiencing. The spell Eagle 
Tavern had already east over us was to 
grip us morę and morę tightly as the weeks 
and the months rollcd by, but that night 
we did not sleep too well. Jumbled 


BELO W: The entrance hall mnral portrays life in old Salem while BELOW: Asaprinter s devil Horace Greeley 

a quotation from Ethan Allen epitomizes his love for Yermont. was assigned the least desirable bedroom. 
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ABO I E. brom the air Ecist Ioultney is the setnie , compact little crossroads hamlet. Eagle Tavern is in louoer lejt comer oj the picture. 


thoughts flooded our minds, and some of 
the hurdles that had to be surmounted 
appeared tremendous. What use could 
we make of all those rooms? We fell 
asleep counting them! 

Next morning we began to see things 
a bit morę clcarly. As stewards of a 
historie hostelry we were bound to reopen 
its portals to thc traveling public. 
lts location (two miles off Route }o) 
would not be permancntly a handicap. 
In thc long run it should prove advan- 
tageous, for peace and true re!axation 
arc not to be found on main-traveled 
highways. Yet that is exactly what city 
folk crave—and need—when they take a 
vacation. So without really being awarc 
of it when we wrote our check, we were 
buying both a business and a home in 
what to us was a complctcly idyllic 
environment. 

How would we manage to get our 
goods and chattels across the nearly three 
thousand miles that lav between us and 
them? A letter to a stal wart friend 
explained thc dilemma which confronted 
us. Our teen-age daughter had already 


entered the local high school. We couldn’t 
very well leave her here among entire 
strangers; and we begrudged both the 
time and the expense that would be in- 
volved in a trip back to California to 
pack up our belongings there. Would he 
and his ever willing hclpmate engage 
packers and supervise the emptying of 
our house of its contents for shipment to 
us? A prompt wire reply put our minds 
My ar ease: \\\ \IT KEY FORGE 1 
EVERYTHING HERE. With no pain 
greater than writing another rather sub- 
stantial check it was not long before a 
motor van had deposited all our posses- 
sions at our very door here. Even a 
couple of would-be antiquarians must 
admit that some modern facilities are an 
improvcment over their predecessors. 

Wc began immcdiately to study up on 
\ ermont hi story and the further we 
dclved the morc convinced we bccame 
that this was one of the important focal 
points of our Revolutionary strugglc. 
Here Ethan Allen had dared (jointly with 
Remcmber Baker and Robert Cochran) 
indite the bold, but too little-known 


“Poster of Defiance” (1772) against the 
King’s henchmen in iUbany. Here, three 
years later, men had gathered on their 
venturesome way to capture Fort Ti- 
conderoga. News of the capture had 
strengthened the determination of the 
Continental Congress, convened in Phila- 
delphia that very day. Here there must 
have bcen at least the “Pause that Re- 
freshes” as the Green Mountain Boys 
sledged the heavy cannon captured at 
Ticonderoga through the snów overland 
to Dorchester Heights to give General 
Washington the commanding power which 
forced the British to evacuate Boston. 

In this very building Captain William 
Watson of the Revolutionary forces pro- 
posed the now familiar toast: 

“The Enemies of Our Country! May they 
have cobweb breeches, a porcupine saddle , 
a hard-trotting horse and an eternal journey /” 

Later, Eagle Tavern had bccn an over- 
night “stand” on the stage run from Troy 
to Burlington, part of the long trek from 
New York to Montreal. 

Here in the łatę eighteen-twentics 
Horace Grecley had boarded with Harlow 
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LEFT: Successive 
generations have been 
warmed by the opm 
fire and companion- 
ship in the old Tem¬ 
per ance Tap Room. 


RIGHT: The As- 
sembly Room orig- 
inally ran across the 
entire second storey 
front and was used 
as a Masonie Hall 
from 1791 until 1817. 


and Sarah Hosford, then proprietors of 
the Tavern. x\cross the Green in the little 
“Academy” built in 1791 and still stand- 
ing as mutc evidence to the importance 
the early settlers attaehed to education, 
he had given his first political speech. 
When he left to go west (Erie, Pa.) he 
was wearing a suit of homespun fashioned 
for him by “Aunt Sally” Hosford. The 
deed of 182 5 by which she and her husband 
acquired title to Eagle Tavern hangs in 
the library, a fixture attaehed to the 
building in accordance with the stipulation 
of intervening owners who correctly and 
with really generous foresight, wanted it 
always to remain attaehed to the property. 

At first it seemed rather odd for 
Westerners to be settling down in the 
East in the former home of one who has 
gaincd sueh wide recognition as an ad- 
vocate of the reverse procedurę. But 
Greeley, like us, had dccided after a 
sojourn in the West that the East was 


where he really belonged. His auto- 
biography reveals the depth of his feeling 
about the days spent in East Poultney: 
“I have never sińce known a community 
so generally morał, intelligent, industri- 
ous, and friendly,—never one where so 
much good was known and so little evil 
said of neighbor by neighbor.” 

Yes, without question, we must pro- 
vide again a place where travclers could 
linger long enough to absorb the truć 
charm and significance of the place. 

We have no superstitions as to dates, 
and consequently did not hesitate to 
purchase Eagle Tavern on the thirteenth 
of September. It struck us as merely an 
odd coincidence when our household 
goods arriyed on the thirteenth of No- 
vember. That allowed just ten days in 
which to get evcrything shipshape for 
our first New England Thanksgiving 
l)ay. Our mantel in the Library had been 
installed, copying in exact detail the 



RIGHT: Timbers 
in the attic are held 
together by wooden 
pegs. Fitted first on 
the ground, adjacent 
members show cut- 
in Roman numerals . 

LEFT: Wood was 
as plentiful as stone 
forfoundation walls . 
Here a 9 x 12 lies 
directly atop a 14 x 
14, each 43 ft. long . 



splcndid lines and mouldings of the front 
entranceway—minus pediment. We had 
every reason to be thankful—and we 
certainly were! But this is not the end of 
our saga. It is morę like an introductory 
chapter. 

After congratulating ourselves on the 
good fortunę that had been ours in finding 
a place that didn’t have to have anything 
done to it, we realized all of a sudden 
that we had to make the best of a littered 
and shabby old building that had to have 
everything done to it. The hurricane of 
November 25, 1950 hit Eagle Tavern 
with unimaginable power. The sturdy 
siatę roof that had protected it from the 
rayages of time and the elements had in 
that one night gone off like so much 
paper. Next morning the front yard 
looked like a miniaturę Stonchenge. Every 
window facing east had been broken or 
demolished. Watcr camc down through 
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ceilings as if through a sieve. Not a 
single room cscaped damage. Some werc 
completely wrecked. 

For five days, until electric service was 
restored, wc lived the lifc of pioneers— 
without furnace heat, light other than 
candles, running water, or refrigeration. 
Our ncw fireplace and a bottlcd gas stove 
in the kitchen kept three rooms habitablc. 
We seriously considered going back to the 
“Land of Sunshine” where nothing worse 
than a Hood or an earthquakc ever hap- 
pens. Common sense finałly gaincd the 
upper hand. We had fal len in love with 
Eagle Tavern and East Poultney. Now it 
was up to us to prove ourselves good 
Vermonters! While workmen strugglcd 
for months putting the building back in 
shape wc occupied our “smali fumished 
apartment.” Too much usable space was 
not one of our worrics. Plaster dust 
penetrated everything including our lungs, 
but they continued to function evcn after 
all our watches and cloeks refused to 
operate any longer. x\nd we tried to cover 
our true feelings with a smile. 

One thing nearly got us down. People 
would say, “Aren’t you having fun re- 
storing Eagle Tavern?” To be surę, even 
such a serious calamity can have some 
redeeming features. It helps a lot to 
belicve that clouds do have silvcr linings, 
but sometimes it isn’t casy. Had it not 
bcen for having to tear away so much of 
the old plaster we would never have found 
the Lanf(s)inburgh, N. Y. newspaper of 
March 24, 1800 which one of our thought- 
ful workmen salvaged for us from the 
debris over the ceiling in the dining room. 
Nor would we have known that there 
had at one time bcen a trap door leading 
out of the gaming room. There are other 
soiwenirs of the storm which we treasure, 
but it bas bcen the great kindness of our 
newly formed acquaintances and neigh- 
bors which have so warmed our hearts 
that we can already look back on that 
particular episodc as merely incidental. 

When one of the charmingly youthful, 
cighty-year-old ladies of the community 
told us she wanted us to have her portraits 
of Harlow and Sarah Hosford to hang in 
the Tavern, wc were almost speechless. 
She said she had thought it all over and 
was surę they would be happier back at 
Eagle Tavern than anywhcrc clse. By 
similarly generous thoughtfulness we 
have acquired many other priceless 
memorabilia including one of the cases 
from which Grecley learned to set typc 
and a rare copy of the NORTHERN 
SPECTATOR on which he worked. 
They add much of interest for our guests. 

We “opened for business” the first of 
June, 1951 and havc had many distin- 


eoTXLŁicxr fahtt. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF 

/ku** 

> i» •olicited at the AfecmblTlloora of the 'fiAGLE 
TAYERN, in Eaat Poultney, on Friday the 4lh ofOc- 
lobcr. 1833—at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

GEO. H. MALLARY, 

S. MEARS, 

• PHILO SEXTON, 

DATPJL P. NEAL. 

ABOVE: This Cotillion invitation is repro- 
duced by courtesy of Miss Lottie Dewey who 
lives in her familys ancestral home nearby. 

BELO l V: Clipping from The Rutland 
Herald of March 20 , 1838 , with front page 
devoted largely to a story ending , “Beware of 
the Bowlshows with what vigor the Ver- 
mont citizenry tackied the liąuor problem. 


COMMUKICATFP KOR TlIF II EH A ID. 

.ENCOURAOING TO TEMPERANCE. 

Mn Harlow Hosford, keeper of the Eagle Tavern 
in East Poultney, having,on tlie 13th inst., banishedall 
intoxicalincr liqiiors from his bar, and rstahlidłied a tern- 
perance Mouspof entertainment.a gbodly number of cif i - 
zen» fricndly lo the cause of temperance assembled in llie 
afiernoon and partook of a public dinner, prepared by 
Mr Hosford for the occasion. The cloth being remoyed, 
the mpeting \rns Called to order by Mr A. Blias, and 
Mr Elislia Ashley Esq. was cliosen Prcsident, and Mr 
S. Mears Secretary. And as testiinonial of their sen- 
timents on iheoccasion which had brought them togeth- 
er, the iollojring resolulions were scverally introduced 
and adopted. 

fly 31 r A . Illiss. 

Rcsolred, That the friends of Temoeranc* have ren 
son to rejoice in view of the projects of temperance 
princjples, r ml the great clrange manifest in public sen- 
timent on tlos inleresting sul.ject. 

Resolrcd, Thnt the distinguijhed and oleyated gr..und 
tnken by Mr Harlow lloslord m banishing intoxicatin-T 
liquors from his bar, and establishing a Temperance 
Housc of public entertainmenł,entitles hitu lo the high* 
est consideration nf our citizens and the special regard 
of all the friends of the Temperance cause. 

Tl y Mr S . 31 c a r s . 

"Rcsolred. That the course taken by Jorl Beamas, 
Esq. in discontinuing the sale of ardent spirits on the 
occmion of holding the County Tcmperaflce Conyen- 
tion at West Poultney, deserves, nnd has, the thanks of 
this ineeting. 

IJ y J o c 1 B o a tn R n 12 s rj , 

Rcsohcd , That in consideration of the sacrifice madę 
by Mr Hosford in discontinuing the sale of intosicaling 
liquors at his pubfTć liouse. we will, on this special occa- 
sion pay him double price for our entertainment. 

Dcfore the adoption of tliłs rcsolulion, Mr Hosford 
slated that he derlined uny extra compensalion,—that 
he did not establish a Temperance Housc lornake mon* 
ey out of it, but mit ofrcspcct to the Tempcrcncc cause. 
The mceting lio\vcvrr madę enrncst of the rcsolulion. 

Ii y 31 r Eliss. 

R'S ilced t That a notice of the foregoing facls be pub- 
lished in the pajicrs of this county fortlie gratification 
and oncouragement of the friends of Temperance ia 
other towns, willi the ardent hope that olliers seeing 
this good work wili “go nnd do likewise ’’. 

L^siia Asiilly, Prcsident. 

S. Mnns, 6 ic T rtarij. 

C:U?rcs*i'‘nn! Tetnpcrancr S. raty —Theannual rneet- 
in ; r i.f this Sn ieiy Avns held in lite Copitol at Wasli- 
ingtnn, week bel. c l»si. The Chnir was occupied by 
the Ilon f«; u ndy, Pre- (Jm.t i»f t|u» Soci«*ty . and 


Manager*. 


guished visitors who have heartened us 
with their commcnts. Herbert W. Cong- 
don, author of OLD VERMONT 
HOUSES (Knopf) graciously told us 
that in addition to what he said about the 
Tavern in his book it is “the kind of place 
I would like to come every wcck and 
spend a fortnight.” Others have shown 
their appreciation of our hospitalir\ r in 
difTercnt ways. One man stopped off for 
the night on his way to Canada following 
a near collapse from overwork. We 
sensed that this locale could work wonders 
for him if he could be persuaded to give 
it a longer test. 

Our first suggestion was that he tarry 
long enough to spend a few hours at 
Fort Ticonderoga which he had never 
yisited, returning for another night with 
us. He liked the idea and was most en- 
thusiastic in reporting all about his visit 
to the splendidly-restored battlements. 
The next day we recommended a trip to 
Sheldon Museum at Middlebury where 
he was fascinated by this unique collection 
of Americana. The following day it was 
the Marble Exhibit at Proctor. By the 
fourth day he was relaxed enough just to 
loaf. The fifth and sixth days he found 
manuał labor rcstful and spent his time 
lining our daughter’s prospective studio 
in the barn with wallboard. Next day, 
thus inspired, he drove down to Man¬ 
chester to view the x\rt Center. He had 
been here a whole week and hadn’t yet 
looked at Elfin Lakę or Pico Pcak, so we 
took a day off and piloted him to them. 
His eight day stay wrought a remarkable 
change. It was fun to have a part in 
performing such a restoration, hut what 
really gave us a thrill was his long distanee 
telephonc cali the night following his 
return to the office. He said it had been the 
“smoothest running day in years” and he 
just wanted to say, “Thank you!” 

Promptcd by a magazine article en- 
titled, “The Fabulous Waldorf-Astoria” 
(containing the boast that this famous 
hotel had last year entertained guests 
from everv State but one), we checked 
over our own littlc register and discovered 
to our utter amazement that in our first 
“season” we had been priyilegcd to ex- 
tend our hospitality to residents of no 
less than eighteen States, District of 
Columbia and two foreign countries. 
What interesting personalities had sought 
out our tiny crossroads Hamlet! How 
much they had contributed to our interest 
in lifc! And even though “operating in the 
red,” how rewarding had bcen the non- 
negotiahle returns! Very definitely we 
have no urge to trade places with the 
proprietor of the Waldorf—or with 
anyone clse! end 
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ART SCHOOL 



ABOVE: Stan Wright painting from lije in his Stowe studio, jornierly a hlacksmith shop. 


By Stan & Ki Wright 


Photography by Mack Derick 


W e don’t ski, hunt, farm, or tap 
maples—we paint! A summer’s 
vacation of painting in Stowe, 
four years ago, sold us on the idea of 
packing up and moving to Verinont for 
good. Our Jersey accent is fast disappear- 
ing; we left it “down country.” 

Why does one give up a successful 
business and strike out for a life in new 
surroundings? How can two newly mar- 
ried artists give up the well established 
for the adventurous? We didn’t wait out 
the questions. 

To find a studio, a school, and a place 
to live, all in one location, seemed im- 
possible, but there it was—the perfect 
spot! We had set up our easels on the edge 
of a dirt road, painting pictures of the 
century old hlacksmith shop, when we 
realizcd that this would be the ideał group 
of buildings, and location, if we could 
persuade the present owner to sell. We 
talked to the hlacksmith and his wife, who 
surprised us by wishing to reverse our 
procedurę and move to the city. So, the 
moving vans passed one another on the 
first of the month. 

Yes, it was ideał. The hlacksmith shop 
for our studio, the double barns for the 
school, chicken houses for a washroom 


Pulling up stakes in New Jersey 
this talented couple has madę a 
real home and a flourishing 
profession in northern Yermont. 


NOTĘ: The Wright Art School in Stowe is 
one of several fine art and photographic 
schools which each summer are attracting 
morę professionals and beginning students . 
YERMONT LIFE will be happy to for- 
ward detailed information about these schools. 
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and guest houses, and a house, that had 
oncc bccn used for drying hops, for our 
house. The location was on a knoll en- 
circled by mountains, including Mansfield, 
and the surrounding sccnery was morę 
than a dream- ir was rcal. 

Work began. We didn’r want the place 
changed too much, so, in many instances 
the modern conveniences were sacrifićed 
to prcscrve the atmosphere. Elcctricity 
and plumbing were brought in, skylights 
were installed, creaks were taken out of 
aehing old boards, a hundrcd-ycar-old 
deposit of soot was removed from the 
blacksmith shop, and gallons of red paint 
were flung here and therc. When the job 
was completed our workmen and their 
wivcs gavc a surprise party for us. We 
felt morę than wclcome to our new home. 


RIGUT: Portrait of artist as young lady. 
land Mara of Stouue takes a sight on her 
setting to plan the per$pective of her 
painting. Dozens of Stour youngsters have 
become enthusiastic painters iinder Ki 
and Stan Wright 1 s type of art teaching. 
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Mack Derick 

ABOVE: I,ocal color and painting subjects are never hard to find in Vermont. Artists snjoarm the yard in front of the Wright's barn 
studio and inside as well. Stan Wright (center foreground) moves about criticizing and offering suggestions on students' technicpues. 








ABOVE: In the Wright's studio Dow Smith oj Storn is the model for Stuart Christian ( left ), Howard Sloan and Rosę Marie Baine. 



BELOW: Ki Wright painting in the mwerted blacksmith shop area, old jorge at right. 


News got around and soon pcople 
began pouring in from all over the State 
just to see what was going on. We would 
find complcte strangers upstairs in bed- 
rooms and closets, or, rocking in the 
living room, while thcy looked things 
over. W c soon lcamed that this was the 
custom in our new State and have sińce 
indul^ed in a little of it ourselves. We also 
found out that an art school is thought of 
as a mystcrious place whcre nudę models 
run ali around, and crazy artists, with 
flowing ties, bcards and berets, starve 
themselves so they can buy a tubę of 
paint. Oncc pcople got over the initial 
shock of finding us normal, they were 
morę than delighted to take our “Cook’s 
Tour” from building to building. 

We soon lcarncd that taking carc of 
seven buildings in the country is very 
different from taking care of a house in 
the city. 1'hcrc was a large garden to 
plant and wccd, wood to split and pile, 
canning and freezing to do, putting chlo- 
ride on the road to kcep down the dust, 










ABOVE: Stan Wright criticizes a still lifc 
done by Mrs. Arthur Dana , Jr. oj Stouce. 


popping porcupines from the rrees and 
shooing dcer and raccoons from the 
garden. Our neighbors came to the rescue 
and showed us their methods of attacking 
such problems, and gradually things bc- 
came easier. At long last we found time 
for creating paintings. 

In previous travels we had found, in 
some States, that we could only paint 
certain seasons, while in Vermont, cach 
season not only has its own particular 
beauty, but it also has its paintable occu- 
pations. 

In early summer our hibernating barns 
quicken with new life. Art school begins! 
Artists and students gather from many 
sections of the country but quite a group 
are drawn from neighboring towns. In 
their arty getups, they arrive, laden down 
with easels, paint boxes, lunches, beach 
umbrellas, and stools. There is an abun- 
dance of summer subject matter waiting: 
the model (a neighbor perhaps), still life 
(accumulations from attics and local 
auctions), and landscapes—the ever- 
ehanging color of the green mountains, 
and the valleys dotted with church spires, 
sprawling red barns and covered bridges. 

This is the Vermont we have found and 
love, our new home. end 



ABOVE: A southpaw painter , Jinny Flint 
of Stowe finishes a landscape by the barn. 


BELOW: Ki and Stan Wright supewisea group oj artists working on portraits, landscapes & still lifes. Doiv Smith oj Stowe po ses at right. 















ABOVE: Atmosphere oj Yermont village characterizes Museum. Interior exhibits display many facets oj early New England Uje. 


Shelburne Museum 


BELO W: Eagle , Columbia and Washington preside over folk art collection. 


BELOW: Miniaturę wooden dolls grace the flying staircase. 



. 
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A typical Vermont village , hous- 
ing the tools and the treasures oj 
early life in New England , has 
been built beside bustlmg U.S. 
Route 7 just south of Burlington. 


By Ralph N. Hill 


Photography Duncan Munro & the Author 


T he most striking feature of the American 
scene during the past three generations is change. 
That is why the treasures of early American life 
gathered in Shelbume by Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb 
speak so cloquently in this plastic age. 

The Shelbume Museum, already one of New England’s 
hrst attractions, has formally opened. Six years ago this 
pastorał village of early Vermont buildings on the west 
side of Route 7 in Shelbume was hardly morę than 
(Contmued on page 32) 



LEFT: Charm- 
ing musical 
French magician , 
one of Museum 1 s 
many mechanical 
toys , shrugs , 
■ujinks and uowes 
wand suavAy as 
he performs his 
six zaried tricks. 


BELOW : 11 Hat and Fragrance JJnitA created by Mrs. f. W. Webb , 
displays by-gone headgear. Old hat boxes decorate the walls . 

CENTER: Collection of u poor man s silver ” occupies table , walls 
of Pewter Room. Platę over Jireplace, carrousel horse are pewter. 

BOTTOM: Vamish is removed to~show original colors oj prone 
Indian in foreground, while glossy, standing Indian awaits treatment. 
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an idea. Today tourists, or evcn Ver- 
monters from the east side of the State 
who have not happened to travel that road 
recently, will scarcely believe what they 
see. Through the greens of old lilac and 
apple trees appear vistas of a snug Ver- 
mont community of buildings of stonc, 
brick and wood, appearing to have stood 
there for decades. 

To enter you must drive through a 
168-foot double-lane covcrcd bridge with 
footpath, the sole survivor of its type in 
Vermont, looking as sturdy and weather- 
beaten as it did for 90 years where it 
spanned the Lamoille at Cambridge. 
Timber for timber it is the same bridge, 
even to the patent-medicine signs on the 
rafters. The Vcrmont Highway Depart¬ 
ment presented it to the Museum and in 
19 50 crcws began the defying task of 
photographing and marking its legion 
hand-hewn timbers, taking them down, 
moving them 35 miles to Shelburne and 
putting them together again. 

As you emerge into the afternoon sun 
on the Museum grounds, the busy high¬ 
way seems to have respcctfully with- 
drawn. You are in ięth ccntury Yermont. 
Immediately to the right is the white 
Stagecoach Inn. Dating back to Revolu- 
tionary days in 1784 when Yermont was 
an independent rcpublic, the Inn wel- 
comed tired travelers off t«he rutted dirt 
road at Charlotte and sent them out rc- 
freshed in the morning on their journey 
between New York and Montreal. Al- 
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though still sound in 1949 the two-story 
building, hidden by a grove of cedars, was 
dingy and neglected. In that year the 
erew from the Shelburne Museum ap- 
peared and within a few weeks the Stage¬ 
coach Inn, rising on a new foundation at 
the Shelburne Museum, was ready to 
begin a new life. 

The main floor houses a collection of 
American folk art—decoys, turnpike 
signs, nine-pins, wood-carvings. One 
hundred years ago an itinerant wood 
carver named Wilhelm Schimmel traveled 
from farmhouse to farmhouse in the 
Cumberland valley, whittling for a night’s 
lodging strange and spirited eagles and 
other birds that one day came to be 
recognized as distinctivc expressions of 
art on a primitive level. They may be 
found on the ground floor of the Inn 
alongside other curious objects of early 
craftsmanship such as a horse-drawn fire 
engine in copper that may have been a 
weathervane but was probably above the 
door of some fire station. 

A ballroom, typical of the period of 
this inn and extending the whole length 
of the east side of the second floor, pre- 
sents further examples of folk art, among 
them some of the finest existing. Therc 
is an immense eagle with a 16-foot wing- 
spread that came from the marinę base at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshirc. Columbia, 
an early nineteenth ccntury ship’s figure- 
head from the Virgin Islands, leans 
gracefully toward a life-sized George 


Washington, who until 1930 stood over 
the entrancc to the Continental Hotel in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, and, long 
before that, was also a ship’s figurehead. 
Herc too, in the ballroom and other rooms 
of the Inn’s second floor, are weather- 
vanes and a variety of that vanishing 
breed, the cigar storę Indian. Those who 
are accustomed to think of a rather 
standard Indian brave with a fistfull of 
cigars will be surprised to sec a soapstone 
tobacco counter figurę eighteen inches 
hicrh, a six foot Highland Scottish Indian 
and a life-sized Turkish girl, who per- 
formed the same function outside a cigar 
or snuff storę. These other nationalities 
were later developments of Indian carving. 

In the attic of the inn under dark beams 
that have been holding up the roof for 
167 years, one finds an assortment of 
deer, horses, girafles, lions, all looking 
anxious to be off, as if they had once been 
on a merry-go-round. They were. The 
old carrousel will be crected soon, com- 
plete with its whistle, caliope and steam 
engine, for which the Museum secured a 
new boiler a year ago. Before long the 
animals will again be carrying laughing 
youngsters, as they did before the turn 
of the century. In the basement of the Inn 
the massive fireplace with its original 
cooking ovens, a floor of red siatę from 
the Fair Haven-Granville area and stout 
beams supporting the building set the 
atmosphere for other exhibits of early 
American folk art which are shown here. 



















To the right, as one lcaves the Inn, is 
rhc 1830 schoolhouse, the first building 
moved to the Museum in 1946. It seems 
morę like something out of an old print, 
but for a century Vcrgennes children 
learned their"R’s inside its brick walls. 
With its stove, crude benches, slates, 
drawings and penmanship exereises on 
the walls, classes seem ready to start 
again tomorrow. 

The so-called Yariety Unit to the 
north of the schoolhouse is an example 
of what has come to be known in Ver- 
mont as “continuous architecture.” The 
hcart of this structure is a nineteenth 
century brick building housing on the 
ground floor a collection of the “poor 
man’s silver.” In a room paneled with 
wide boards of choeolate hue a table is 
set up furnished with pewter dishes and 
utensils, while other spccimens of this 
ware linę cupboards along the walls, and 
a pewter horse prances at the entrance to 
an adjoining room where glass is dis¬ 
play ed. Here one finds a decorative as- 
sortment of witch balls, akin to Christmas 
tree ornaments except for their large size 
and transparency. In Colonial times they 
were hung outside the door to protect a 
family from evil spirits. Here, too, is a 
yariety of jugs and other early glass ware, 
complemcnting a collection of china in a 
room off the other end of that where the 
pewter is displayed. Bennington Ware, 
Spatter Ware, Kings and Queens Rosę 
Ware and Staffordshire, depicting Mc- 
Donough’s yictory on Lakę Champlain, 
Perry’s on Lakę Erie and the landing of 
Lafayette at Castle Garden feature this 
exhibit. 

Upstairs in the Variety Unit a young 
yisitor and her mother will find a de- 
lightful collection of dolls of many 
periods and nationalitics—American, 
French, English—set against a pastel 
background in two rooms containing also 
doli carriages, a musie box and a me- 
chanical French magician who with 
charming savoir faire makes eggs and 
chickcns appear. Displayed here as well 
are miniaturę rooms and houses of 
yarious periods and styling, furnished 
with exquisite care, to the last dctail of 
the miniaturę artist in the garret painting 
a miniaturę nudę. (Ogden Plcissner did 
the picturc which took him longer than 
a normal canvas). 

Continuing toward the rcar of the main 
floor of the Variety Unit one finds the 
Country Storę with its thousands ol items, 
brought together in a carcfully re- 
created display. An hour’s scrutiny 
will suffice to gain an impression of the 
early world of patent medicines, tools, 
clothes, houschold and food supplics, 


many of which are not recalled even by 
the oldest citizens. 1 lot-stove leagues 
yisiting the Country Storę are treated to 
a functional antiąue, a rarity called the 
“jiggle chair” that has springs attached 
to the two front legs. These allow the 
sitter to teeter morę comfortably than in 
a rocker. The inventive genius of our 
ancestors is nowhere morę apparent than 
in the generał storę, unless it is in the 
adjoining toy shop. Mechanical cobblers, 
dancers, ferris wheels and banks make 
the assembly linę toys of today seem 
prosaic. 

Behind the Variety Unit is the Hat and 
Fragrance Shop, where the yisitor is re- 
inforced in his impression that there is no 
other museum in the country comparable 
in the taste and imagination shown in 
displaying exhibits. The floors and walls 
of the Hat and Fragrance Shop and the 
adjoining Quilt Room are madę of the 
old pine fence pickets that surrounds the 
Webbs’ Shelburne Farms. Done in parquet 
and sanded down, they have a mellow 
cast against which bonnets, parasols, the 
early hat boxes with their interesting de- 
signs and soft colors show most appeal- 
ingly. Here, set in the walls, are two 
yitrines, one displaying a life-sized 
Victorian lady and her twin daughters in 
the corner of her liying room, and another 
showing an equestrian in an 1850 riding 
habit. Also set into the walls of the Hat 
and Fragrance Shop are windowed dis- 
plays of shell dolls and further miniaturę 
interiors, one of which prior to the war, 
was on display at the Victoria and x\lbert 
Museum in England. A large room, 
similarly paneled in pine at the back of 
this building, is giyen over to 100 quilts 
of the most delicate coloring and work- 
manship—patchwork, appliquę, hand- 
woven and countcrpane. 

On the other side of the road is the 
Old Stone House that came from Hines- 
burg, furnished as it would have been in 
1840 by a family of modest means. The 
house had grcatly deteriorated when it 
was secured by the Museum but an old 
lady was able to recall exactly how it 
looked when she yisited there as a child. 
Because one tenant of the Stone House 
madę her liying by churning butter, the 
basement is fitted out with early butter 
and cheese making utensils. 

Down the road to the west from the 
Stone House is the Shaker Shed, moved 
from Fast Canterbury, New Hampshire 
where it was built in 1834. In its new 
role at the Museum it displays a collcc- 
tion of agricultural tools and farm cquip- 
ment. For men an cqually absorbing 
exhibit is that of early transportation in 
the horseshoe barn. Modeled after a barn 






ABOVE: Nonagenarian W. E. York of 
Lincoln enjoys the Museum s generał storę. 


ABOVE: Farmy ani scene is one of 
many uaried, infinitely-detailed dioramas. 


ABOVE: Hand-carzed animals anjoait the 
completion of steam-driven carrousel. 


BELOW: Miniaturę stage for Ramshackle 
Inn , presented to Museum by Zazu Pitts. 














LEFT: Vt. Schoolhouse , A/// 7 / in 
Vergennes in 1830 and moved to 
Musmm in 1946 is architectural 
gem with cl a ssie proportions oj 
early New Englcmd church or 
meeting house. Drab greys and 
browns of interior have been 
faithfully preserved, with desks 
from a tytli cent itry feniale sem- 
inary in Burlington , stove set 
in a rectangle oj sond and many 
other artifacts of the three R's. 



LEFT: Stage Coach Inn ( 1784) 
came from Charlotte in 1949. 
One-lmndred sixty-five years of 
New England weather had failed 
to destroy siatę roof and hand- 
hewn beams. For a building dat- 
ing f rom the Republic of Yermont 
when northcountry was largely 
wildemess, Inn is surprisingly 
spacious, with ballroom extend- 
ing across the en tire east side 
or the bach of the second floor. 


LEFT: Dutton House (1782) 
from Cavendish, one of very few 
of its type of architecture in 
yermont, was tangible conclusion 
of manufacturing families 1 feud 
when a Dutton married a Proc tor. 
Building was given by Vt. Hist. 
Soc. through Red field Proctor , 
whose great-great grandmother 
occupied the house. Structure 
has flavor of very early “salt 
box ” houses in seaport towns. 
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ABOVE: Yictorian lighthmise with mansard roof was brought to ABOVE: Musewn s famous sidewheeler Ticonderoga still plies 
Museum in 1952 from Colchester Reef in middle of Lakę Champlain. Lakę in summer , is an original American contribution to architecture . 


similiarly shaped near St. Albans, the 
semi-circular two-story structure was 
built of the hand-hewn beams that came 
out of two mills and eleven old barns, all 
put together with wooden pegs. Herc 
speaks the horse-drawn America of 75 
years ago with its yariety of carriages, 
coaches and sleighs. Wooden and papier- 
mache horses stand waiting for the 
harness. There are child’s sleighs and 
wagons, there is an original Concord 
coach from the White Mountains and an 
early sleigh with an oil tank on it used by 
the Standard Oil Company in delivering 
kerosene. Soon to arrive from a barn at 
Shelburne Farms will be a large numbcr 
of carriages of every description used by 
the Vanderbilts in New York and by 
Dr. W. Seward Webb at Shelburne in the 
early days of the present century. There 
are many other items here, such as a 
horse-drawn trailer attached to a pair of 
enormous wheels used in transporting 
long, oak keelson and other timbers to the 
Shelburne Harbor shipyard during the 
construction of early sidewheel steamers 
on Lakę Champlain. 

Following around to the lcft one finds, 
facing the entrance to the covcrcd bridge, 
the brick Meeting House from Charlotte, 
the Vermont House of stone and the red, 
wooden Dutton House from Cavendish. 
Dating back to 1782, this is a good ex- 
ample of an early “salt box” house (a 
type of which there were very few ever 
built in Vermont owing to the fact that 
the State was not settlcd until after their 
vogue had passed). The Dutton House 
was presented to the Museum by the 


Vermont Historical Society through Gov- 
ernor Redfield Proctor, whose mother was 
brought up in the house. The feat of 
taking it down board by board, moving it 
from far-away Cavendish and putting it up 
again without destroying such details as 
the stenciling on the walls of the second 
floor, rivals that of the bridge and of the 
Colchester Lighthouse standing on the hi 11 
a few rods to the south where it surveys 
the entire Museum. 

In the summer of 1952 the lighthouse 
was still on its rock foundation above a 
reef in the middle of Lakę Champlain 
where it had warned lakę steamers and 
sloops sińce 1871. Declared obsolete by 
the Coast Guard it was bought by the 
Museum, taken down, transported to 
shore by a 30-foot launch pulling a raft 
of Steel pontoons, trucked to Shelburne 
and put up again by the sturdy Museum 
crew. The roof was on long before snow- 
fall. From the lighthouse tower you carf 
see Shelburne Bay, which through the 
years has been much a part of the town 
of Shelburne. A shipyard that built a long 
linę of sidewheelers for the oldest steam- 
boat company in the world still carries on 
at Shelburne Point as it has for over a 
century and a quarter. Thus it is natural 
that the marinę motif should be repre- 
sented at the Museum. On the walls of 
the Stagecoach Inn hang whaling prints 
and a number of fine oil paintings of 
early sidewheelers that steamed on the 
waterways of the northeast. A room in 
the Vcrmont House will be fitted out like 
that of a retired captain. 


Meanwhile the yenerable sidewheeler 
Ticonderoga , the last but one of her kind 
in America, plies the Lakę on regular 
Schedule under the aegis of the Shelburne 
Museum, with a lake-going picture gal- 
lery of steamboating and other exhibits. 
As the Museum preserves he buildings 
and folkways of the northcountry, so 
the Ticonderoga preserves the traditions 
of the Lakę. 

The Museum is not yet finished. Each 
year additional buildings are acquired and 
moved to Shelburne and new items join 
the varied collections that tell of the day 
to day living of long-gone generations, of 
their work and play, their dress, their 
handicrafts. As does any artistic achieve- 
ment, the Shelburne A 4 useum bears the 
stamp of an individual, that of Mrs. 
Webb, who has paid infinite attention to 
every detail of planning, decor, selection 
and arrangement of displays. For her con¬ 
tribution to Vermont life the University 
of Vermont and Middlebury College have 
givcn her honorary degrees as Doctor of 
Humanc Letters. But the Museum is also 
a product of many others, such as Ver- 
mont-born Director Ster ling Emerson, 
Assistant Director Stanley Webster and 
its interested crew of Vermont builders 
who would now rather work with hand- 
hewn beams and wooden pegs, than with 
nails.They feel the early builders’ integrity. 

As we move further into an era of mass 
production of matcrials and of thinking, 
the Shelburne Museum will not only be- 
come of Cardinal value to a State that has 
retained, and is admired for its indi- 
yiduality, but to the country at large. end 
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ABOVE: The Abbotts on the West River Rd. outside Brattleboro start their 350-mile trip. 


Mostpeople see Vermont 
in glimpses of scen ery 
from an automobile' s 
zuindow, but a better 
uay to knonju the Green 
Mountains , half seen in 
the hasty glance , is on 
the bach country roads , 
riding on a bicycle. 


Photography by the Author 


At first glance the country roads 
ZA that criss-cross Vermont seem too 
L A formidable for the lowly bicyclist 
w ho has to furnish his own motive power. 
But if you like to take scenery in leisurcly 
doses and don’t mind walking a littlc, 
cycling can open new vistas. 

After four years of riding over dirt 
roads in Windham and Windsor counties 
my wife and I were convinced that the 
“real” Vermont is far from the traffic- 
erowded main highways and can be cn- 
joyed most from a bicycle. 

Our ardent desire to make a longer trip 
and rc-discover morę of our native State 
was eooled at first by doubts. We could 
travel 20 miles in an afternoon over the 
rugged hills of southeastern Vermont, but 
could our aging bones stand the strain day 
after day? (At 30 cycling rnakes you fccl 
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old.) Could we carry all the equipment we 
would need? If we stuck to back roads 
would we find shelter for the night? 
Would it cost too much? 

With these questions and several others 
in mind we started out one Sunday after¬ 
noon on the short first lap from Brattle¬ 
boro to Townshcnd, 16 miles up the West 
River valley. The smali knapsacks on our 
backs did not include the nightclothes, the 
hcavy sweaters, the rubber footwear, the 
extra towels, nor the numerous othcr 
articles we thought we ought to take. 

We had been up the West River Yalley 
many times so that was easy. To avoid un- 
certainty about the first night’s lodging 
we had reserved a cabin in Townshcnd. 
At tbis point the rest of our trip, which 
eventually took us about 350 miles, was 
only tentatively skctched out. We still 


weren’t surę we could stand the strain. 

We set our sights on Chester the 
second day, rosę beforc the sun had 
scattercd the morning mists and headed 
for Grafton. That morning we madę our 
first “discovery”—a green, “unspoilcd” 
gulf bctween Townshcnd and Grafton. 
Unhampcred by heavy traffic that travels 
the main routes we enjoyed the cool, un- 
broken solitude as we glided down the 
gentle slopc along the South Branch ot 
the Saxtons River into Grafton. 

In that pcaccful hamlet we sustaincd 
one of our minor mishaps. While we were 
in the villagc snack shop supplcmcnting 
our breakfast with a cup ot coffee and a 
homemade doughnut we left our knap¬ 
sacks on the porch outside. A playful dog 
apparently failed to distinguish bctween 
my wifc’s knapsack and the post it was 















ABOVE: A short climb from Route 30 belouc Newfcme offers this vieuo donn the West River Valley njohence the Abbotts Inrue cycled. 


propped against. Slightly taken aback, but 
with spirits still undampened, wc took to 
the road again. 

Pursuing the shaded dirt roads, the 
peaceful valleys and the hi Utop views wc 
reached Chester shortly after noon in such 
fine fettle that we proposed to make Lud- 
low our stopping place. It was only 12 
miles farther but wc knew that heat would 
be a little morę tiring on the paved high- 
way and the trafłic would be thicker. 
During a brief thunder shower we pro- 
tected the bicycles with our raincoats and 
let the rain refresh us for the jaunt to 
I .udlow. 

We arrived about four o’clock and 
easily found a room in a tourist home.We 
were tired but not exhausted and ap- 
parently not too decrepit to cover 30 
miles a day. 


The ncxt leg of our journey—the 39- 
milc trek from Ludlow to Wilder— 
established the routine which we followed 
for the rest of the trip. We left Ludlow 
about 7 a.m. with a good breakfast under 
our bclts and branched off to follow Route 
100 along the shores of Rescue, Echo and 
Amherst lakcs still smoking from the 
morning mists. The sun was breaking 
through in spots, but the air was cool and 
invigorating. 

Wc moved along in and out of the 
shadows thrown from the prccipitous 
slopes bordering the vallcy leading to 
Plymouth Union. The sun was waiting 
when we climbed out of Plymouth Notch 
to visit the simple grave of Calvin Cool- 
idge and to pause in the vi 1 lagę to see his 
home, the church hc attended and the 
building in which hc was born. 


The half-mile climb to Plymouth proved 
to be one of the most rewarding of our 
trip. We swooped effortlessly for five 
miles down Pinney Hol Iow, stopping no w 
and then to watch some bird or animal or 
to view the scenery. By noon we were in 
Bridgewater Corners. At a local storę wc 
bought some rolls, a few slices of cheesc 
and cold mcat, peaches, cupcakes and a 
quart of milk. We were ready to cat when 
a likcly spot showed up. 

Wc found a place in the shade of an old 
mapie tree beside the Ottauqucchee. A 
couple of plastic knives, a purse-size 
package of faciaI tissues for napkins, and 
a package of paper cups was our lunching 
equipment. Tucked away in our sacks was 
a bag of dried apricots for energy alonor 
the way. 

(Contimied on page 3 8) 
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On the fourth day we were confronted 
with a dilemma. We wanted to follow the 
Connecticut River valley but we were 
faced with Route 5, one of the most 
heavily traveled highways in Vermont. 
From past expcrience we had learned that 
nine out of ten motorists will pass a 
bicyclist in the face of oncoming trafhc 
and even while meeting another car. Such 
hazards we had set out to avoid by staying 
on dirt roads and secondary routes. So far 
we had been successful. 

We could have arranged to send our 
bicycles ahead by bus or train, a trick we 
have tried on other occasions. This time 
we elected to desert Vermont temporarily 
and follow the New Hampshire side of 
the river. Despite the hottest weather we 
had encountered we covered 37 miles. A 
cool room in the Newbury Inn overlook- 
ing the village park was a welcome haven. 
Whenever possible we ate supper and 
breakfast where we stayed and at the 
Newbury Inn we had some of the best 
food of the trip. 

With St. Johnsbury only 25 miles away 
as our goal for the fifth day we didn’t 
expect to hurry. x\fter some debate we 
decided to give Route 5 a try and hope 
our early bird practices would avoid most 
of the traffic. Not only did the weather 
prove sticky after the mists burned off, 
but so did the road as we approached St. 
Johnsbury where a crew of men were 
applying a coat of hot tar. 

Being last behind a linę of cars in one- 
way traffic, I had to carry the flag. The 


cars quickly outdistanced us. When we 
approached the guard I could see the 
expression on his face turn from puzzle- 
ment over where the flag could be to 
surprise when he saw it coming bel.atedly 
down the road in the hands of a cyclist. 

Although we have become accustomed 
to hills we like to pick routes that aren’t 
too mountainous. Not being familiar with 
the road from St. Johnsbury to Hardwick 
we shopped around for a topographical 
map of the area. Regular road maps are 
usually good enough but we have found 
that for detailed information about land- 
marks and the terrain in generał of a 
specific area topographical maps put out 
by the U. S. Geological Survey are best. 

Unfortunately the only storę that car- 
ried topographical maps had sold the last 
one of the area. The clerk, however, 
assured us that there were no “bad” hills 
between St. Johnsbury and Danville. The 
next morning before we reached the out- 
skirts of St. Johnsbury on Route 2 we 
were climbing. To motorists, of course, 
they aren’t hills but we did quite a bit of 
walking before we reached the height of 
land above Walden, 14 miles out of St. 
Johnsbury. 

It wasn’t difficult, however, and first 
we had the White Mountains behind us, 
then later the Green Mountain rangę 
emerged from the blue haze in the distance 
as we glided down to Hardwick and fol- 
lowed the Lamoille River to Morrisvilie. 
Broad stretches of Vermont’s rolling land- 
scape surrounded us that day. A cool 


breczc and white clouds drifting in a blue 
sky madę it all the morę enjoyable. 

Morrisville was the only town where 
an early arrival didn’t get us a room easilv. 
Members of a wedding party had taken 
all the available tourist rooms but a hclp- 
ful woman introduced us to hcr neighbor 
who took us in for the night. 

We set out for Montpclier by way of 
Elmore. We madę breakfast out of the 
remains of the previous day’s lunch, be- 
cause no restaurant opened before 9 
o’clock on Sunday morning. 

The day was cold and forbidding. A 
stiff breeze whipped white caps across the 
gray surface of Lakę Elmore and the sky 
threatened rain. That day we traversed 
some of the wildest and most beautiful 
country we had seen as we coasted down 
beside the North Branch of the Winooski 
in the shadow of the Worcester Moun¬ 
tains. The rain didn’t start until we had 
found a warm room in Montpelier and 
had eaten a combination breakfast and 
lunch. 

Rain finally did catch up with us the 
following day as we approached North- 
field Gulf. Then I was glad I had pur- 
chased a felt crusher in St. Johnsbury. 
Raincoats kept us dry as we climbed 
through the gulf and dropped into East 
Braintree where we ate lunch on the porch 
of the local generał storę. When we 
stopped for the night in Randolph it was 
still raining. 

The next morning we were in Ran¬ 
dolph Center before the mists had cleared 
from the valleys around us. We stopped 
in East Randolph for a visit, then fol- 
lowed the Second Branch and the White 
River to South Royalton where we en- 
joyed the bed and board of the South 
Royalton House, another old inn that is 
fuli of atmosphere. In the morning we 
were accompanied for several miles down 
the White River by a flock of wild ducks. 
After a night in Wilder we crossed again 
to the New Hampshire side of the river 
for the return to Brattleboro with one 
stopover in Bellows Falls. 

From the time we headed up the 
picturesque West River valley until we 
viewed Mt. Ascutney from the unfamiliar 
angle of New Hampshire’s shorc, we were 
treated to scenes that are “typically” Ver- 
mont, scenes that contain great variety 
in their seeming similarity. Fach riv r er 
valley, stream and lakę has its owri 
character. The villages, although similar 
in generał outline, reveal interesting 
variations in physical details and historical 
background. Interesting changes in the 
terrain, which are not fully appreciated 
until one burrows into the heart of the 
country, take place from one end of the 


BELOW: A country storę provides a tasty lunch & bank of the Conn . the place to enjoy it. 
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State to the other, and from east to west. 

Lakę Champlain sunsets are renowned 
but the sun goes down behind the Green 
Mountain rangę with a special beauty, too, 
we discovered at Morrisville. Quite often 
only in the early morning and only from a 
bicycle can one follow for sonie distancc 
the flight of a blue heron as we did along 
the Connecticut or a flock of ducks 
paddling down the White River. The slow 
pace of cycling permits one to take a long 
look at the rural beauties of Vermont in 
contrast to the flecting glances stolen by 
the speeding motorist. 

Our rediscovery of Vermont included 
its villages as well as its countryside. 
Arriving early at our destinations gave us 
opportunity to explore each village where 
we stopped. Not once did we find a yiliage 
that lacked some historie spot or scenie 
attraetion worth our attention. 

A little addition at the end of our 350- 
mile, 12-day trip revealed that our vaca- 
tion budget had not suffered. We spent 
approximately $ 120. or about ten dollars a 
day. The cost of staying oyernight ranged 
from $3. to $5.50 for two in tourist homes 
and smali country inns. Food prices varied 
but we did not skimp and our noon 
łunches were economical but adequate. 

We had considered Youth Hostels 
originally but our proposed, tentative 
route missed most of thcm and we wanted 
to avoid the restrictions of having to 
make reservations every day. The Ver- 
mont hotel and tourist home guide, pub- 
lished by the Vermont Development 
Commission, helped us in finding smali 
yillages with accommodations. Using that 
we could have telephoned ahead each 
morning for reservations, but we pre- 
ferred to be a little adventurous. 

Our worry about eąuipment was soon 
dissipated. Ali the articles we ncedcd 
went into knapsacks about 15 by 1 3 by 5 
inches in size. We chose clothing that 
wouldn’t show soil, resistcd wrinklcs, and 
could be washcd out, dried oyernight on 
coat hangers, and worn again without 
i roni ng. A lightweight cotton shirt and 
dark cotton slacks were our riding outfit. 
We also had jackcts for cool mornings, 
raineoats and yisored eaps. My wife 
took a cotton twecd skirt, nylon sweater 
and knec-Iength nylon stockings to ehangc 
into after the day’s ride. Our shoes were 
sturdy, comfortable ones which had been 
waterproofed. Fxtra sets of underwear, 
socks and handkerchiefs were bandy but 
could have been eliminated. Dress clothes, 
which we could havc carried, would not 
have been used. At the smali tourist 
homes and rcstaurants we were always 
appropriately dressed. 

Towcls, washcloths and handsoap were 



ABOVE: Long liills such as this one in Walden cali for a dismounted climb . Cyclists find, 
thougli, that morę tiring and tedious are the long , fiat stretches , uncommon in Vennont. 


furnished at the tourist homes. Plastic 
bags madę light, waterproof containers 
for damp clothes, soap flakes, left-over 
food, or toilet articles. Ten-cent storę 
sizes of toothpaste and other toiletries 
were sufficient and cut down weight and 
bulk. We also carried smali sewing and 
first aid kits. 

Finally, in the list of eąuipment were 
the bicycles. We have English bicycles 
and either they or Amcrican-made English 
models with gear shifts are the best for 
long trips. Originally we had American 
bicycles with coaster brakes, but the 
English models with thrce spceds make 
the hi lis easicr, and their light weight is 


another factor in their favor when they 
have to be pushed. 

Our trip confirmed what we had 
discovercd on shorter jaunts. Vermont’s 
dirt roads are generally well maintained 
and the majority of them are smoother 
traveling for bicyclists than many of the 
paved roads. Certain typcs of asphalt 
road surfaces are very rough for bicycles. 

The finał reckoning showed that 
financially we had donc very well. On 
top of that we saw some real Vermont 
sccnery—morę than we could have seen 
from a car and much that the main-line 
travelers miss in their hastę to get some- 
where as ąuickly as possible. end 
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A BO VE: A mother Wood T hrush teaching heryomg to sing carols. 


Birds 

of 

Vermont 

By Harold C. Todd 
Photography by the Author 


P erhaps one might justly say that New England 
is the cradle of birdlore in our country. The early 
clearance of land and the cultivation of crops by 
the colonists created at once smali, open fields and 
gardens which quickly brought increasing numbcrs of 
birds seeking food and nesting places to thcir liking in 
and around these newly developed, civilized areas. It was 
as early as this in our history that birds began to display 
a preference for home gardens, farms and proximity to 
mank ind. 


From this acquaintanceship came a better understand- 
ing of the part played by birds in the life of man. Here 
also was commenced a study of birds which spread out 
with the growth and expansion. Morę distant lands 
brought new and different birds—especially in the 
northcrn, colder, geographically dissimilar zones of New 
England. Those States of morę primitive surroundings and 
later population offered, and still offer, additional oppor- 
tunities to observe the rarer species—those which had 
(Continued on page 42) 


BELOW: The friendly Screech Owl. 



BELOW: Małe Northern Flicker. 




BELOW: The Phoebe, a sociable songster. 
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LEFT: The YVren has 
a loud, scolding notę and 
its song is a tumhling 
trill of good volume. 
Wrens are smali, brown 
birds with the habit oj 
carrying the taił erect. 


RIGHT: A małe Scar- 
let Tanager has bril- 
liant plumage in the 
summer. Its song is a 
type of carol resembling 
somewhat the Robin s. 


LEFT: A małe Ru by 
Throated Humming- 
bird, tlie only rnriety 
native to the East. Its 
wings vibrate eighty 
times a seeond. Female 
lacks the red throat. 

RIGHT: A colorful 
summer resident is the 
Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. The bird has a 
stout, cone-shaped bill. 
Its song is soft & liąuid. 



LEFT: The Song 

Sp arrow is a much- 
streaked bird in varying 
shades of gray, brown 
& black. It has a cheer- 
ful song of elear notes. 

RIGHT: Northern 
Blue Jay, a year- 
around resident , is per- 
haps Vermont' s most 
colorful native. Its ery 
of “lilief ” rings famil- 
iarly in the spriugtime. 






LEFT: The Slate- 
colored Jungo is a 
favorite especially for its 
wlnter presence. Often 
it travels in flocks. Its 
commonly-heard song is 
seriesof metali ic trillings. 

RIGIIT: Wiiite- 

THROATED SPARROW OT 

Whistling Jack freąuents 
cut-over woodland. Its 
haunting, elear whistle 
is a harbinger of spring. 
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fled bcfore the oncoming forcst devastations. Ycrmont, 
with its horizontal overlap of cold and warm rcgions and 
its vertical mountain division of varicd flora and fauna, 
rcmains an inviting, intriguing field. 

In the early days there were comparatively few identi- 
ficd birds known in the State. Thompson, in 1850, mcn- 
tioned sonie 160 speeies. Most of these were known only 
to omithologists and the average man could scarcely 
identify a dozcn of the morę common birds found in the 
gardens, fields and woods about him. In 1935, a list of 
the birds of Woodstock and yicinity named 191 speeies 
and added migrants totaling 240 birds of the State. The 
most recent census reveals 298 speeies and sub-species. 
This is a very fair ayerage for a smaller, inland State 
without somc of the ocean birds and slightly west of the 
principal migration route of the Atlantic flyway. 

It is most encouraging to know that there are morę 
birds in the State today than at any time sińce its settle- 
ment. Deforestation does not seem to hurt bird life but 
on the contrary benefits it. Only in a few cases, as with 
the woodpeckers, hermit thrush, winter wren and a few 


BELOW: The Blue Jay would be a favorite even without its bril- 
liant plumage. In spring its antics become even morę amusing to watch. 



others does it affect them advcrsely. Fortunately there 
are still ample deep woods for those which prefer a 
solitary life. Garden and farm birds are on the increasc. 
Bushy pastures, meadowlands, hedges and open fields 
provide food, shelter and nesting places for all of the 
home or neighbor birds—those which seek the haunts of 
man and bencfit by his way of life. Then too, there are 
fewer predatory animals in these areas; fewer hawks and 
bctter protection against them. The nearness of birds 
permits a closer study and naturally widcns the interest. 

The part that these tiny, feathered creatures play in 
our daily lives is far greater than is gcnerally known. In 
their relation to us they have a threefold value. T hey add 
tremendously to our fund of profitable, scientific knowl- 
cdge; they are of priceless importance to our economic 
life and without peer in their aesthetic appeal. We are 
not concerned herc with the omithologists scientific ap- 
proach (the evolution, structure and anatomy of birds as 
compared with man) further than to notę that there has, 
during recent years, been an unusual and rapidly in- 
creasing interest in the migratory flights. 

The popularity of this study has given us many note- 
worthy facts not the least of which is that these flights are 
not caused by a desire for warmer, sunny climates away 
from the rigors of winter, but necessitated almost en- 
tirely by failure of the food supply. Birds are appreciably 
morę warm blooded than man and equippcd to withstand 
and enjoy extremely cold weather. Data based upon their 
migratory habits has enabled us to plan and consummate 
weed and insect control, the drainage of marshes, de- 
yelopment of water areas and laws and regulations for 
their and our own protection. 

Some fifty years ago, leading entomologists estimated 
that insects cause an annual loss of at least two hundred 
million dollars to the agricultural interests of the country. 
It is against this loss that our birds are waging a constant 
war and their success is the measure of their economic 
value in this single field. To this may be added their work 
in the destruction of harmful weeds through seed-eating, 
their work as scayangers and their toll of yermin. It has 
been written that, “If we were depriyed of the services 
of birds, the carth would soon be uninhabitable!” What 
an astonishing tribute to our nativc birds and their con- 
tribution to our economy, the protection of our health, 
our homes, our gardens and farms and fields and forests! 

Important as these things are, it is not suflScient to 
credit their materiał accomplishments alone. Any ap- 
p rai sal must include that thrilling, aesthetic appeal which 
encompasses their beauty, song, color, friendship and 
liying attributes which so closcly parallel our own. Some 
of our forcmost authorities accord them the whole 
gamut of human emotions: others, colder in approach, 
are unwilling to concede that they are morę than autom- 
atons incapable of much, if any, rcasoning and actuated 
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ABC) I E: What the gray Catbird Jacks in color it makes np for in character and vocal ability. Its cali may sound like a meucing cat and 
often it imitates closcly the songs of other birds. Not at all a shy type , the Catbird often nests in shmbs or bushes close to komes. 


by fcar or evolved habits. The answer undoubtedly lies 
somewhere in between and probably ncarer the former 
conception. It is the writer’s belief that they possess a 
considerablc degree of intclligence and have many of our 
human attributes. 

One might enlarge cndlessly upon the pre-eminent 
claims that birds havc to a sympathetic study of their ever 
present radiation and inspiration through brilliancy of 
coloring, beauty of song and vivacity of life and motion. 
Without these additions to our daily life it would be a 
barren world! Once known and studied they bccome a 
part of our life. Iheir superb plumage, ease and grace of 
flight and melody of voice are tangible ties with naturę 
in her finest rcalm of sight and sound. Therc is no sub- 
stitute for the eestasy of “naturę’s most eloquent voice.” 
One who has leamed to hear and rccognize this musie— 
the morning concert, the midday song, the evening 
vespers and the nocturnal harmonies, adds something 
morę of enduring happiness! 

The sport of modern bird study is rapidly beeoming a 
major hobby. The field is inexhaustible—the channels of 
interest varied and stimulating cven to the most jaded 
soul. The beginner is often a bird-counter, who seeks to 
identify and record, w ith the rccurring thrills of new r 


conquests, the largest number of species. He may be- 
come a bird-bander to register the coming and going of 
species. 1 hroughout the country there are established 
centers for mid-year and Christmas census counts of the 
birds in each locality. Studies of mating and nesting 
habits open another avenuc and bird devotees rangę from 
those who watch and log the behayior of a tiny ruby- 
throated hummingbird to those who risk their lives in 
tree-tops seeking to band the obstreperous eaglet! 

The days of killing for identification and examination, 
so prevalent in the timc of Audubon, are no longer 
necessary in our part of the world. Modern methods of 
identification are quite positive. Thousands of bird- 
w atchers set forth in every season to enjoy this sport of 
bird study. It is a fascinating and profitable hobby—a 
modern avocation of astonishing proportions! Those who 
w ould pursue a less strenuous path have only to bring the 
birds to their door-steps and window-sills by means of 
feeders and devices for water. Bird baths, nesting boxes, 
feeders, suet, shclters, smali shrubs and trees bearing 
berries and fruit will bring hundreds to the homc in cvery 
season of the year! 

Spacc does not permit a listing of the birds of Vermont 
nor their attributes or habits. If one w^erc to ask which 
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wild bird has rhc most bcautiful song, the answer would 
be the herm i t thrush—the State bird of Vermont. I he 
hermit and wood thrushes, along with the veery, make a 
magnificent trio! At the cnd of the day, from out the 
gloom of the darkening woods, the pure, crystal notes 
of the solitary hermit thrush havc a serenity and ethereal 
quality which commands reverent attention. He has been 
pronounced, “the most talented melodist in the world, the 
nightingale not excepted.” Once heard, the song is never 
forgotten! 

The birds of Vermont, totaling nearly 300 species and 
sub-species, or “kinds” in a species, rangę from the tiny 
ruby-throated hummingbird—the only hummingbird found 
east of the Mississippi—to the northern bald eagle. Those 
which might be called neighbor birds and those of par- 
ticular interest include a very large proportion of our morę 
common and best loved eastem birds of song and beauty. 
The seasonal procession extends throughout the year be- 
ginning with the blue-bird and robin of Spring, through 
the summer days of the thrushes, oriole, grosbeaks, 
tanager, brown thrasher, bluejay, song and chipping 
sparrows, field and tree sparrows, catbird, flycatchers, 
wrens, towhee, goldfinch, kingbird, phoebe, redpoll, 
bobolink, redwinged blackbird, meadowlark, mourning 
dove, swallows, finches, warblers, flicker, waxwings, 


bunting, ovcn-bird, kinglets, vireo, kingfisher, the ow Is, 
hawks, water birds (of which the great blue heron is a 
striking example) the pileated woodpecker and many 
others, on into winter days of the chickadee, nuthatches, 
downy woodpecker, fox and white-throated sparrow, 
pine siskin, junco and brown creeper. As long as it is, 
this list covers but a few of these feathered friends which 
may be found in the Green Mountains. It makes no 
attempt to list the ducks and wild gecse nor specify the 
numerous haw ks and owls cver present on the scenc. 

If you would keep young in body and spirit, acquaint 
yourself with the wild birds! They will lcad you to an 
enchantment with all naturę. John Burroughs once said, 
“If you take the first step in ornithology, you are ticketed 
for the whole voyagc.” Make a beginning near your 
home wTere the neighbor birds are cvery where about you. 
Then expand your interest and knowledge through 
friendships with the new' and lesser known by seeking the 
edges of our widcning outposts of civilization—where 
fields and marshes adjoin the receding frontiers of our 
passing mountain wuldernesses. Search in the sanctums of 
such primitive lands as the Green Mountains themselves 
where those rarer species still hołd forth in fuli beauty 
and song. Indeed, hie yourself away into those deep, 
solitary woods—the cathedral of the hermit thrush! end 


BELOW: Frotecting foliage near the home supplemented by strategically placed feeder stations , bird baths and nest houses , will bring 
many birds to live as close and fascinating neighbors, to be watched at leisure throughout the year from one' s njoindowside chair. 
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Collectors 
I terns 

By Kathleen Ainey 


A nenjo and fascinating 
Vermont naturę hobby 


W HAT ARE THOSE ODD SHAPED 

things on your terrace?” pcoplc 
ask. “Are you doing clay 
modclling?” 

“No, they’re Naturc’s stufF. You can 
find them in almost any clay bank.” 

“Just stones weathered into quccr 
shapes?” 

“On thc contrary thcy grow from cen- 
tcrs by accretion.” 

Geologists cali them “concretions” 
meaning grown togcther. Most of them 
form in sedimentary bcds of clay, lime- 
stone or sandstone by the deposit around 
a nucleus, of minerals having a cementing 
quality (usually calcite, silica or one of 
thc iron oxides) carried in suspension in 
ground water. 

The concretions grew within banks of 
somewhat plastic clay through which 
sceping ground water carried particles of 
calcite. In thcir travel these particles 
met a bit of lcaf, bonę or grain of sand and 
deposited thcmselves about it centri- 
pctally, pushing aside thc clay or incor- 
porating somc of it to form these strangc 
figurcs. 

Incrcdulous, my friends handle the 
bizarre objects: mice, monkcys, ships, 
dragons. “You find these in any clay 
bank? Funny I never cvcn heard of them,” 
is a frequent conimcnt. It is surprising 
how fcw persons know these oddments of 
naturę which cwist in many places through- 
out the worki. The most numerous and 
widely distributed variety is thc “clay- 
stone,” which in Ycrmont is almost as 
common as dirt. Farmers and quarry 
workers who know them by chance are 
indifferent, but we, who learned of them 


only a year or so ago, find them an alluring 
novelty. 

Guided by a friend we searched the 
banks of a stream near East Betbel likc 
children after sea shells, picking up by 
handfuls buttons, totem poles, grape-like 
clusters, sculpture in abstract. Somctimes 
the stones are fiat on one side, shaped on 
the other;again they are sculptured in 
high relief. 1 reseued the “buffalo” from 
his ignominious upside-down posturę in 
the stream bottom, three-fourths buried 
in mud. Ncarby we saw a high stratified 
ledge which might be rock- but it might 
be clay. Although alrcady supplied with 
dozens of claystoncs, we climbed up the 
crumbling slopc. It was clay. Digging 
gently with my hammer, careful not to 
dislodge the overhanging ledge and bring 
down an avalanchc of clay, I heard the 
clink of Steel against, yes, a concretion. 

I hat bank was a minę of treasure. 
W hat looked to be just fiat stones with 
bumps on them, when scrubbed to re- 
move the clay, turned out to havc per- 
forations which gavc them the look of 
lace. I herc wcrc modelled specimens of 

RIGHT: A slice of 
‘ ‘pi/dding granite ’ 
front Craftsbury, at 
right , shows the 
butternut-like con¬ 
cretions of black 
mica. At left are 
the shell-like de¬ 
po sits of sandstone 
and of iron oxide , 
common in Yennont. 


* which the “crocodile” is one. This fellow, 
imbedded horizontally almost his entire 
twenty-five inches, was disinterred by a 
friend who saw only a smali knob sticking 
out of thc bank. With no idea how much of 
him there was, she dug patiently for an 
hour and a half to unearth him without 
breaking. One never knows what his 
“take” is until hc gets home and washes it 
free of clay. East Bethel claystones are 
grayish or sand-eolored, sandy textured 
and glistening with minutę grains of mica. 

Quite difierent are the concretions 
found at Button Bay on thc castern shorc 
of Lakę Champlain. Buff colored, somc¬ 
times red-tinged with iron, fine-grained 
and chalky, thcy form thick rings, fossil- 
like fish with huge hollow cycs or littlc 
cylinders and spheroids, cach with a tiny, 
Icngth-wise tunnel left by thc threadlike 
roots around which thcy wcrc deposited. 
These concretions are fossiliferous: that 
is, likc the marbles of thc Champlain 
Valley they are formed largely of thc 
limestone remains of the shell-bearing life 
of ancient seas. 

Following a stream near East Mont- 













LEFT: The author displays one oj her best 
finds , a 25-inch claystone front E. Bethel. 

RIGHT: Lace~like and sculptured clayStones 
also from E. Bethel; “ buffalo ” at bottom. 


pelier we found “buttons,” “rolling pins,” 
“scrolls,” and “mushrooms,” washed 
from a bank above. These shapes seem 
less erratic than the other types and bear 
a definite relation to one another, so one 
can easily imagine how they derived from 
the basie “button.” With the gray of the 
elay they combine the colors of the iron 
oxides (familiar as the red or ycllow 
ochrę used in paint, and also as iron rust) 
making attractive patterns of light and 
dark rings, or folds shadowed with red 
tones. 

The formation of concretions has not 
been definitively explained. Simplified, it 
seems to be somewhat as follows. The 
cementing minerals in ground water 
moving slowly through clay, lodge in 
fairly symmetrical rings around, say, a 
grain of sand as a nucleus. 

If the water moved with equal freedom 
on all sides of the nucleus, a sphere would 
result. This rarely happens because water, 
usually coming from above, does not 
freely reach the underside of the forming 
concretion, so we have the flattened 
button. Intervals of cessation and recur- 
rence of the supply of cementing materials 
would account for the successive rings. 

The clay matrix, laid down in hori- 
zontal strata, may have less compact 
layers. The invading minerals would 
reach out from the central button along 
these planes of less resistance to produce 
the forms we have called “rolling pins,” 
“scrolls,” etc. 

The double “mushroom” or “cross” 
the most pleasing design of all, is puzzling. 
It is so symmetrical that it is difficult 


BELO W: “ Skeleton ,” & “ monse ” from 
stream bottom sand; rings fro?n clay bank. 




to imagine how it can have been re- 
peated by mere chance, yet an exami- 
nation of the other claystones of this area 
shows this form potentially or abortively 
appearing again and again. The multiple 
and bizarre shapes must have had several 
nuclci so that the concretions interrupted 
each other and grew together, as crystals 
do, spoiling the perfect crystal form, but 
creating beautiful and varied designs. 

Not all the concretions of Vermont are 
claystones. There are sandstone concre¬ 
tions cemented with an iron oxide, con- 
sisting of layers a half an inch or less 
thick, which can be peeled off like the 
skins of an onion. Black mica “butter- 
nuts” scattered through boulders of 
granite near Craftsbury, make them look 
like huge puddings stuck with prunes, 
hence the name “pudding granite” as the 
quarrymen cali it. The “butternuts” are 
not formed by the scepage of ground 
water, but are bclieved to have been com- 


posed in the same metamorphic process 
induced by heat and pressure which 
transformed their granite host from a 
stratified or conglomerate rock to its 
present granitic State. 

A pleasant hobby, concretions, and one 
not overworked. It can transport one to 
places as far and into times much farther 
than stamps, for instance, or first editions, 
or old glass and china. And it’s not so 
costly! Concretions go along with the 
many other geological attractions of 
Vermont whose beautiful rocks offer the 
exploring visitor ever new surprises. The 
amateur geologist who loves to rummage 
in the grout piles of old tale or gamet 
mines for a crystal inerusted rock, or in 
the rubble of recent blasting for a scrap of 
jasper or delicate smoky quartz, may 
find in some drab looking clay bank these 
charming pieces of Nature’s sculpture to 
tuck on his shelves and in the walls and 
nooks of his garden. end 


BELOW: Bujf-colored and chalky concretions BELOW: Red , yellow-tinted claystones from 
streuo beach at Button Bay, Lakę Champlaiii. E. Alontpelier; “double mushrooms" at top. 
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SOME LIKE 
IT SWEET 


A mapie sugar on snów 
party is a treat that 
most oj the time only 
Vermonters cm enjoy. 
But now Barton s party 
in August lets every- 
body in on the fun. 

E verybody knows that snowy 
March is sugaring-off time in Yer- 
mont, and summer visitors miss 
this early harvest with its flowing mapie 
trees and traditional sugar-on-snow treat. 
Therc’s no cause for regret, howevcr, in 
these days of the deep-freeze, for the 
entire season can be put on ice and 
served up under August foliage. 

T he village of Barton, Vermont docs 
exactly this for its annual sugar-on-snow 
supper which takes place in mid-August. 
And Barton chamber of commerce mem- 
bers, who sponsor the event, even revive 
a leafless mapie trec which drips sap in 
summer against all natural laws. “Bring 
your camcras” the handbills advise, and 
we did so, as the accompanying pictures 
show. 

Wc arrived in Barton early and first 
looked around for the tree. There it stood 
on the vi 1 lagę common, dripping steadily 
away into a tin bucket, whilc a hot sun 
shone down on chamber of commerce 
membcrs sctting up pienie tables and 
hauling cans of syrup to boil in the sugar 
house erected for the occasion. It was a 
gcnuinc trec all right, lanky and smali 
likc a March leftovcr that might takc a 
notion to bud at any minutę. “How docs 
(Cmtirrued on next page) 


NOTĘ: This years party uill be August 12. 
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doing secrctarial work, publicity and latcr 
generał cleanup. Other farmers and 
townspcople work with rhem, and still 
others ofFer cars and tinic for innumer- 
able chores and errands. 

“Our hardware dealer puts up the 
sugar house each ycar,” said Mr. Smith. 
“It’s a rcplica of the original, but it’s madę 
in four scctions and stored.” The tree, 
howeyer, we learned, is fresh each ycar. 
One of the local farmers takes charge of 
obtaining it—from where, we never 
learned—and the local taxidermist then 
takes over and looks after it. 

“Even the woodworking class at Barton 
academy works on the supper,” Mr. Smith 
told us. “They madę eight hundred and 
fifty mapiewood paddles last winter, for 
the admission tickets. Local sugar makers 
and farmers donate the mapie syrup.” 
These paddles, we found, were also to 
serve as eating implements, instead of 
knives and forks. 

By no w the shadows were growing 
longer, the smell of boiling mapie syrup 
permeated the common, and children, 
especially smali boys, leaned against the 
fence palings snifhng and waiting for 
supper. Several adults joincd them, and 
soon the Street was well packed with 
people who glanced anxiously at the sky 
now and then. “Got rained out one year,” 


LEFT: The aut hor tests mapie sap flowing 
in defiance of naturę from mystery mapie. 


RIGHT: A young summer visitor finds out 
to his delight the sticky stujf is sweet. 


it work?” we asked, looking around for a 
man with a pump. We didn’t find one, 
though, and were referred to Chauncey H. 
Smith, chairman of the proceedings, for 
further information about tree and supper. 

We found Mr. Smith near a booth 
decorated with oversize mapie leaves 
under a sign saying, “Are large leaves the 
answer?” When we looked skeptical, he 
smiled. “Had a man here the other day 
who offered us money for the secret of 
that tree. Wanted to set one up at the fair. 
He wouldn’t meet our price, though.” 
Mr. Smith went on to say that the mapie 
tree was a town secret and couldn’t be 
told, though we were welcome to investi- 
gate. 

Unlike the mapie tree, the supper is no 
secret in Barton and vicinity, and six 
hundred people were expected to gather 
in the fenced, triangular common. “We 
show a movie in the Memoriał Building 
throughout the evening,” Mr. Smith ex- 


plained, “and that takes care of a portion 
of the crowd, so they don’t all eat at 
once.” He added that the whole town gets 
involved, one way or another, in the 
pienie preparations. “For instance,” he 
waved his hand toward a slender man 
carrying a load of boxes, “Tbis is Mr. 
Comstock, one of our local merchants. 
He’s in charge of food. He has seventy- 
five dozen hardboiled eggs to peel before 
supper.” We looked in some a we at Mr. 
Comstock, who mopped his brow. 

“Ladies Auxiliary of the church cooked 
them,” he explained. “Madę the salad, 
too. Peeled and cooked four bushels of 
potatoes.” 

Mr. Smith went on to say that about 
seventy-five local people were involved 
in key jobs, such as preparing the scene 
for the party, cooking the syrup, serving 
the food, taking charge of waiters, 
arranging the sales table and selling the 
various mapie products on display therc, 
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LEFT: The food is served by the menfolks. 
Ernest Davenport and A den Philips fasten 
their aprons and prepare to go to work. 
Traditional dishes complement mapie sugar. 


someone commented. “They had to pack 
thc whole bunch into the Memoriał build- 
ing. Didn’t spoił the fun, though—still 
plenty of food.” 

The serving table now was stacked 
with colored paper plates and napkins, and 
the coffec urn steamed invitingly. Snów, 
haułed in erates from the freezer, was 
shoveled into thc wooden troughs that ran 
down thc center of each table. Local 
business men and farmers, doubling as 
waiters, tamped it down with słabs of 
wood, and ample pitchers of hot syrup 
stood on the sugar house countcr, rcady 
for pouring. A fcw novices in thc crowd 
asked, “Do we cat the snów?” 


We were waiting for Governor Emer¬ 
son, a native son of Barton, to arrive and 
be introduced before the supper started. 
By the time he came, with Mrs. Emerson 
and a party of friends, dollars and mapie 
paddles were being tradcd through the 
fence palings, and the Street was packed 
with sugar-hungry guests. 

At five thirty, the voice of thc Mapie 
Tree, (a Barton lawycr with a micro- 
phone) introduced thc guests of honor 
briefly, and mentioned that thc purpose of 
this pienie, besides fun, was thc promotion 
of mapie products. Governor Emerson 
waved his hat and the linę began to file 
through thc gate and toward the serving 
table. Aproned men servcd the traditional 
maplc-sugar-on-snow supper—potato sal- 
ad, raised doughnuts, hardboiled eggs, 
sour piekłeś and coffce—and others 
poured hot syrup over chilly snów. Mapie 
paddles dipped rhythmically, scooping 
hardened and coolcd syrup from thc 
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LEFT: The grass (and sugar) may be 
greener on the other side oj the fence, as this 
cross-armed techniąue indicates. The sou- 
venir wood pad dl es Jor eating the su gar, 
also serving as admission tickets, were 
madę by Barton Academy students. Snów 
for the occasions is gathered the previous 
winter and is storęd in a large freezer. 


troughs. Most of us atc standing up, but 
an occasional baby was lifted to a tablc 
top and paddle-fcd, and a few weary 
picnickers collected snów and sugar in 
dixie cups and sat under the trees. 

When twilight faded to dark, we put 
away our cameras and pocketed our mapie 
paddles. The supper crowd waned gradu- 
ally. Hcre and there, elean-up squad 
members spcared napkins from the grass. 
Many committee members and workers 
were just now beginning to eat, having 
spent the past thrce hours playing host. A 
few indefatigable sugar-on-snow lovers 
still stood at their stations, scraping away 
at the snów whieh remained unmelted. 

The mapie tree by now was festooned 
with paper napkins and piled around with 
erates and syrup cans. Still it dripped 
away, though for the last hour or so 
nobody had really lookcd in its direction. 
Relaxcd laughter sounded from the group 
gathered by the sugar house, and people 
leancd against tables and fence corners 
yisiting. 

“Surę enjoyed the supper.” 

“Had a fine time, thanks.” 

These and similar comments drifted 
back from those who were now lcaving, 
stopping at the gate to chat. 

We agreed. It’s good to know that once 
a year in Barton, in the heat of summer, 
anyone who can pay a doi lar and wield a 
mapie paddlc can recapture the fun and 
flavors of early spring. And it’s also good 
to rcalize the town spirit of neighborly co- 
operation that makes such a supper possi- 
ble. That’s a proud Vermont product too, 
like mapie sugar. end 


RIGHT: a hard-boiled egg (during the 
actual sugaring season often boiled in 
mapie sap) gives a nice contrast to the 
sweet, chewy mapie sugar on snów. So do 
the biting soiir piekłeś , blach cojfee and 
unsweetened, raised doughnuts. A complete 
sugar party can be a real though unbalanced 
meal, but all ages seem to thrive on it. 
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ABOVE: In his Shelbume Road display room Stan Ballard arranges his colorful ceramics. 


iS YOU ENTER THE PORCELAIN CStab- 

ZA lishment of Stanley Ballard in 
Ł JLBurlington yoiTfirst realize that this 
is no ordinary shop of the potter’s art. 
Neatly stacked upon shelves, with a 
setting fitted in the modern decor, are the 
newest creations of this quiet-spoken man 
who has revolutionized the modern field 
of ceramics in his method of turning out 
his 1 atest products. For the most part, 
American utilitarian articles are found on 
these display shclves, and, fascinating as 
they are to look upon, they give not the 
slightest indication of the spell-binding 
moments in storę past the forbidden door 
marked “private.” Here the wonders of 
the potter’s magie unfold before our eyes. 

The study of ceramics has always been 
an engrossing one, and as Stan Ballard 
outlined each step to us, easily and clearly, 
we received the impression that every- 
thing was extremely simple. The artist in 
complete command of his powers always 
conveys the effect of ease in all he does, 
obscuring the tremendous difficultics 
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which the untrained person would find in 
performing the same tasks. So it was 
here. 

We watched entranced while Stanley 
Ballard proceeded carefully from one step 
to the next in his systcmatically-tried 
processes that produce such perfect 
porcelain specimens in varieties of glow- 
ing colors. 

In the finał step the potter is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the monster of 
white heat which he uses to bakę in his 
colorful hues. After his kilns have cooled 
and the time comes for the articles to be 
removed, then he finds out for the first 
time how his mixture of the products of 
Mother Earth have combi ned themselves. 
Temperatures of 2400° produce the un- 
usual and fascinating colors that are now 
found in this vitreous chip-proof porce¬ 
lain. 

The trademark “S. Ballard—Vermont,” 
imprinted on each piece which emerges 
from these kilns, is in rcality the result of 
a lifetime of experimenting by Stanley 
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Ballard, who found a way to produce in 
ąuantity exclusively different designs in 
porcelain, and still retain the glowing 
qualities of the worker who specializes in 
the one-at-a-time handmade type. The 
potter of another day labored continually 
at his rotating wheel, smoothing and 
forming his designs until each imperfec- 
tion was eliminated. This was the ideał 
way for the potter of the Nincties to 
work, and articles of the carlicr periods 
attest to the exquisite craftsmanship 
possible with the potter’s wheel. 

However, the output of one person 
working at this earlier method is neces- 
sarily limited by the time-consuming 
wheel. Now, using his self-perfected 
methods, Ballard is able to fulfill a pro- 
duction Schedule of over a thousand 
articles a week, using two firings weekly. 

The building of a kiln is a tremendously 
difhcult feat, and the searing heat so 
necessary to impart the glaze finish must 
be properly and adequately restricted to 
its own confines. At the present time 
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field lic chose to specialize and caryc out 
a career. Long ycars followcd, with 
progress coming slowly but surely. As 
with all great improvements and inven- 
tions, the words “by accidcnt” played an 
important part in the devclopment of these 
artistic creations. Expcriment after ex- 
periment followed each other at the 
potters’s bench, until one day the secret 
of a spccial mottling effcct—which has 
become his trade secret—was discovered 
as he was pursuing rare color combina- 
tions for his porcelain. Additional hours 
of research helped to clarify the pro¬ 
cedurę, and finally this unique two-tone 
mottling effcct was perfcctcd and madc 
an integral part of the quality products 
labclcd “I Iandmadc Porcelain by Bal¬ 
lard.” 

Stanley Ballard is continually busy 
creating new designs, in addition to keep- 
ing a sharp eye on all the daily activities 
of his plant. Practically all the designs 
now follow typical American trends, 
rather than the European style of figured 
composition, so familiar before our last 
wars. The designs produced here follow 
conventional patterns and arc articles usc- 
ful to our American life. Two months out 
of each ycar are devoted to turning out 


plaster casts to use as ncw molds, and 
sonie of the latcst designs are African 
violct planters, porcelain ashtrays, vases, 
candle holders and attractive mapie syrup 
jugs. 

The ingredients used for these amaz- 
ingly different products are mixed first, 
in liquid clay form, in the basement. This 
fluid is pumped from the ccllar to the 
first fioor, where each mold is filled level 
to the top. As the solution hardens, an 
assistant tests constantly until the de- 
sired thickness is reached around the 
edges. Then the excess liquid clay, called 
the slip, is poured out of the mold into 
specially-built troughs leading back to the 
supply basin bclow stairs. 

This leavcs a coating of about one- 
quartcr of an inch which has hardened to 
the edges of the mold, because of the 
moisture being absorbed by the porous 
plaster of paris. Then the mold is lcft 
until the hardened clay has had sufficicnt 
time to further dry out and shrink, when 
it is easily lifted from the mold. Here one 
must be extremely carcful not to break 
the newly-formed article. These castings 
arc then lcft from two to three days, 
while the air further dries tliem. Next 
they are smoothed with Steel wool and 


Ballard’s kilu can accommodate ap- 
proximately six hundred articles at cach 
firing. Each kiln takes twelvc hours to 
reach the extremely high baking tempera¬ 
turę of 2400° that is nccessary to per- 
manizc the glaze that the white hcat 
imparts. Only by using fiery tempera- 
tures can this porcelain acquirc its durablc 
quality and its varicty of unusual colors. 

I his is one of the few establishments 
in the entire country specializing in hand- 
madc porcelain; and in order to assurc 
quality rcsults, each assistant craftsman 
is traincd for long periods before being 
allowed to procccd on his own. What 
Stanicy Ballard has built herc is rcally a 
mass production method which is con- 
trolled in cvcry step by the liuman hand. 

This industrial addition to Burlington^ 
artistic picturc first was cnvisioned when 
Ballard was a student at Alfred Uni- 
vcrsity. As he cxperimcnted under the 
guidancc of skilled ccramicists, the pic¬ 
turc of his futurę became elear. Ccramics 
was his ovcrpowcring love—and in that 


BELOW: At the Eastcrn States Exposition Ballard shapes a vase on a potter s wheel. 


Bowman 













ABOVE: Molds are filled njoith licjuid clay pumped'from basement. 


ABOVE: After partial hardening the excess liąuid is poured out. 


knife, preparatory to finally applying thc 
glazing spray, which is most important 
in determining the desired finished color- 

in g s - 

After this application, the pieces are 
transferred to the kiln to be baked at a 
finał temperaturę of 2400° F. The heating 
process must be watched carefully, as all 
water disappears at 550° F., and this 
temperaturę must be reached very slowly. 
It takes twelve hours to arrive at the 


2400° mark, at which point Ballard has 
found that the glaze bakes in for the best 
quality. By using this extremely high 
temperaturę, each porcelain article thus 
acquires a sufficient degree of hardness to 
make it practically unbreakable, and 
completely vitreous. The glaze and clay 
body are inter-fused making the article 
impervious to chipping, and entirely non- 
porous. 

Once this porcelain has had its colors 


and glazes fired into it at this white heat 
for hours, the results show the most 
unusual hues, with gradations reaching 
through the entire color scalę, from pastels 
to subdued shades. After this finał step of 
firing, there is then no possibility of eras- 
ing or changing any colors, and f all 
features of each piece are there to stay 
permanently. 

Intriguing though it is to watch the 
many operations, the electrifying mo- 


BELOW: Mapie syrupjugs being dried before glazing and firing. 
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BELOW: Rough spots on partly dried porcelain are smoothed. 
















ABOVE: Excess clay is scraped from top of mold after pouring off. 


ABOVE: Partly dried pottery is lifted from plaster of paris mold. 


ments come when the finished articles are 
taken from the cooled furnace. Thcn thc 
opalescent colors of the rainbow are seen 
for the first time, and a thrilling sight it 
is. Occasionally one is able to view a new 
and different tint, and then thc same ex- 
citcmcnt is experienced as when the 
hybridizer who has crossed many vari- 
eties of flowers suddenly finds himself 
with a completely new and different color 
type. This element of surprise is the 


feature that makes the potter’s art so 
rewarding. Gradually he learns to control 
his colors slightly by knowing approx- 
imately when to stop the firing. 

Ballard porcelain goes to all corners of 
the world. Rarely does the mail fail to 
bring Communications from such faraway 
places as Capetown, South Africa, the 
Bahamas or cities on the other side of our 
own country. 

The growth of this enterprise, Stanley 


Ballard says, has been influenced directly 
by the favorable Vermont climate and by 
the confident, unhurried Vermont way of 
life. He feels that both of these factors 
bave long been reflected in the high 
quality of Vermont craftsmanship. 

Here beside the shores of Lakę Cham- 
plain Stanley Ballard has developed a new 
form of the potter’s art and has establishcd 
a new industry in the highest tradition of 
Yermont workmanship. end 


BELOW: Glaze is sprayed on pottery before it is placed in oven. BELOW: Ballard shows Linda Litwin ovenpeephole to watch baking. 
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Too Much Nostalgia 

Three or four readers have recently 
taken us to task for including in some of 
the 1952 issues of Yermont Life what they 
cali “too much nostalgia.” The past is 
dead, they argue, and we do not live in 
the futurę. So why not have the magazine 
concern itself solely with the contempo- 
rary scene? The only thing, they say, that 
people want to know about Vermont is, 
how are things noTu\ 

I am not going to argue this point at all. 
I am willing to assume for the moment 
that they are right ... the past is dead and 
the futurę unborn. But, the point is, 
nostalgia is something else again. It is the 
combination of two Greek words, one 
meaning “pain,” and the other meaning, 
“return home.” Put them together and 
you get not servile imitation of the past; 
not losing oneself in the past (as some 
folks think nostalgia means) but you get, 
literally “the pain of the return home.” 

The sweet pain. Homesickness is a bcttcr 
way of saying it. 

A letter from the Home folks. 

Now, I am speaking only for myself. 
Whcn Vermont Life was first discussed in 
1945, and when these talks resulting in 
the first issue in 1946, we had one domi¬ 
nant idea of what the magazine should bc. 
We aimed to make it like a letter from 
the home folks to those away from home. 
Its main purpose was, obviously, to obtain 
good public relations for the State. It was 
not to entertain Vermont residents, but 
primarily to tell about Vermont in such a 
way that those not living in Vermont 
would want to. In short, and quite frankly, 
the founders hoped to achieve the ideał of 
making everyone who read it a little 
homesick for Vermont. 

Whether the magazine has achieved 
that objective is not for me to say. But 
the fact is elear, from the many letters, 
and articles in newspapers and magazines 
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about Vermont Life ever sińce its inception 
seven years ago, that most folks seem to 
feel just the way we hoped they would. 
That is to say, they feel a little of that 
sweet pain for home. Even thousands of 
readers who have ncver been in the State 
tell us that Vermont has the meaning and 
the feeling of home . . . and they would 
like to comc and experience it. 

Now I come to my point: this is 
nostalgia! I wonder if our critics realize 
that so long as Vermont stands for some¬ 
thing, and I assure you it does stand for 
something, people will have this good 


years. There are people who fervently 
bclieve that life can bc carefully planned 
and livcd by cold, calculated reason alone 
. . . and that sentiment is a kind of 
weakness. Such folks, I submit, are very 
naive and are bound to miss many of the 
rich, deep meanings of life. 

For examplc, some architects are dot- 
ting the landscape with modemistic 
houses which they claim are a complcte 
break with the past. I agree. Such dwell- 
ings are so contemporary, and devoid of 
sentiment, that they are as cold and dead 
as a tomb. Such houses have no nostalgia. 



WaLLINGFORD Ox-BoW CaRYER by Burt Foster 


Their designers fail to recognize one of 
the most motivating and compelling hu- 
man needs of all . . . the need to put down 
roots . . . to cali some place home. The 
nced for sentiment. The need for some 
links with the past, that the present may 
be richcr and morę happy. To live without 
sentiment and nostalgia is to live a shallow, 
superficial life. 

Yermont today. 

We are all, of course, living in the 
present and 1 am surę my colleagues will 
agree, that I always join them in trying 
to make Vermont Life delineate in words 
and pictures life as it is lived, today, in 
the Green Mountain State. We try to 
show:— 

NOTĘ: Orne in a while the editors feel like 
sounding ojf about Vermont , and sińce Yermont 
Life is not a magazine of opiniom or contro- 
rersy , we allow the editors the leeway of saying 


feeling of nostalgia for it. Why isn’t this 
good? There are so few places lcft in the 
world one can get a feeling for that, 
instead of less nostalgia in Vermont Life , 
may be we need morę. As the only original 
editor left on the Board today, I feel 
honor bound to do everything in my power 
to inerease the feeling that Vermont is, 
for certain people, home, and that the 
magazine is like a letter from the home 
folks, to all the folks away from home. 

Sentiment and Reason 

Sentimcntal? Surę thing! 

I admit it. Also, I admit that I believe 
mankind cannot live without sentiment. 
Anyone who denies this is either very 
young or has caught no wisdom over the 





















1. The important industrics, large and 
smali, that are fast making Vermont an 
industrial State. 

2. The vvell-equippcd, modem farms 
that make Vermont a leader in the fluid 
milk business. 

3. The many kinds of trades, busi- 
nesses, and commercial enterprises Ver- 
monters have successfully developed. 

4. The physical aspects of our towns 
and eities: their schools, librarics, electric 
plants, water systems, court houses, fire 
departments, wcll-lighted streets, jails, 
locker plants, shops, garages, service 
units, and so on. 

5. And of course the scenery . . . our 
lakes, mountains, rivers, hills, valleys and 
forests. 

Surely all these things are important. 
BUT they alone do not make up somcthing 
else we always try to show in Yermont 
Life. I am refcrring to that morę elusive 
thing callcd the Vermont way of Life. 

The Vermont Way of Life 

To depict, in words and pictures, the 
Vermont way of life, we need morę 
ingredients in the recipc than the things 
I have namcd. We must have some things 
a little morę intangiblc, a little morę 
difficult to put your fingcr on and to 
describe and understand if we are going 
successfully to do the job we set out to do. 

I am surę this is important, and I hopc 
many of our readers agree . . . that the 
Vermont way of life is madę up of many 
things that we can not fecl and touch and 
see . . . or even plan and reason out. And 
this is where nostalgia comes in again. 

Remcmbcr, NOSTALGIA means the 
fceling for homc. But homc is something 
morę than the actual house . . . or even 
the barn, the yard, and the view from the 
back door. It’s got something to do with 
who is there now . . . and who has been 
there beforc. 

The fceling, in our minds and hcarts, 
for the pcoplc who came before us, and 
for the many finc things they did, felt, 
said, wrotc, madę, created; the visions 
they had, their successes and failures, in 
short the ncver-ending wealth of human 
traditions and culturcs ... as well as their 
ideals . . . these are the items are make 
the word home havc greater mcaning. 

In other words, home has to do with 
those things that are immortal and do not 
pass a way. Without paying attcntion to all 
this, I fear Vermont Life would miss show- 
ingyou what the Yermont way of life is. 


I stand In dietęd. 

Ever sińce, in 1935, 1 edited and 
published a picture book about Vermont, 
I have been indicted and roundly critized 
for showing what my critics say is “the 
worst part of Vermont.” Although I am 
still young cnough, thank God, to 
admire and even be afFccted by a pretty 
girl, I have often been guilty of showing 
pictures of a female face worn by years 
of toil and travail into character. Instead 
of showing the latest in barns, I admit 
that I have committed the sin of bringing 
to public notice an old man in overalls 
(not new overalls) standing by an old 
barn, its unpaintcd boards turned to a rich 
dark brown by years of weather, and 
perhaps even a buggy sticking out from 
under the shed. I remcmbcr once I also 
got into the picture a lilac bush in fuli 
bloom at one end of the disreputable barn 
yard, with a crumbling stone wali. 

God knows I have been perhaps too 
partial to back roads, those narrow, 
dangerous winding roads, lined so you 
can’t see very far ahead by white birches 
coming almost down to the wheel tracks. 
And all far oflF the beaten track, no direc- 
tion signs, no roadside stands, no bill 
boards . . . and often as not steep, with 
dangerous curvcs, and maybe even a strip 
of grass in the middle. Certainly I can not 


deny passing up many of the newest, 
strongest, longest cement bridges with the 
best 4 feet Steel bcams in the country, in 
favor of an ancient, extremcly weathered 
covered bridge, also, like the barn, neg- 
lected over the years by anyone who 
might have kept it painted. And silliest of 
all, the bridge would be standing there on 
dry laid stone abutements without a tracę 
of cement, madę 150 years ago, before we 
had engineers to tell us it couldn’t be done. 

Now, I admit all this. But I do not 
admit that a love of these things I have 
been talking about means I am against the 
present, and the newest, latest and most 
effleient ways of doing things. I am just 
trying to say that there are morę things in 
this Vermont way of life, than were ever 
drcamt of in some people’s philosophy. 

Of course we have, in Yermont, the 
latest and most advanced . . . just like 
every other State. But we also have some¬ 
thing the others don’t have. This some¬ 
thing morę is nostalgia . . . pure, genuine 
and undefiled. And this nostalgia is the 
feeling that when you hear about Vermont 
you get homesick. It’s the feeling that 
when you get here you’re home. 

If this is bad, then I stand indicted. If 
enough folks petition, maybe the Gov- 
ernor will havc me shot at sunrise. Because 
I am too old to change . . . and besides I 
dunno as I want to. end 


AbOYE NortIIFIELD By Philip Hastings 



these things under their own nanieś. Editor 
Y rest Orton is sounding ojf here , and we hope 
what he says way provoke many readers to say 
what they think, too. w.h. 
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ABOVE: A frugał farmer uses a hand scythe to trim stray clumps. 


HAYING IN VERMONT 

is the backbone of farming 

B ecause of its elemental quality, perhaps, haying 
appeals as a subject to photographers, who, as 
these pages show, are morę prone to picture the 
old-fashioned methods than the newest machines. 

The gallons of milk which go out from Vermont farms 
each year can be forecast rather closely by calculating the 
tons and the quality of hay and grass silage that \ ermont 
farmers cut each summer. It takes a lot of hay to produce 
17 million gallons of milk. 

The farmer needs good land, ample spring rains and a 
warm, sunny June to bring on in July the lush, green 
fields of waving timothy or ladino. 

And then it calls for just plain luck, combined with 
feverish work—luck in the consecutive fair days needed 
to dry the green hay before it can be stowed with safety 
in hay mows. 

During haying the regular chores get hasty attention. 
Man are in the fields as soon as the early sun has bumed 
away the morning de w. The work goes on all day—mow- 
ing in one field,'then raking another, tumbling hay and 
loading it for the barn. 

Those old signs of preparedness against the certain 
futurę—the filled root cellar, pork in brine, fuli shelves of 
preserves, dry wood in the shed— these are the usually- 
considered symbols of Vermont security and self- 
sufficiency. 

But morę important in the Vermont farmer’s life today 
(Continued on page 60) 


BELOW: Paul Dimick mowing in Bradjord. Mowing machines havent changed much sińce they came into use here aborut eighty years ago. 

Philip R. Hastings 
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By John H. Vondell, Courlesy First National Stores 

ABOVŁ: On the Darling Farm in East Burkę green grass is loaded to be put down in a trench siło. Field choppers are the next modern step. 


BELOW: Cońntli farmer tumbles hay whh Jork to speed its ciiring. 

Philip R. Haslings 


BELOW: Horse-drawn dump rakegathers the dried hay for loading. 

Felix W. Lamminen 











is that carlicr harvest, the well-filled 
silos and mows, thc fruit of planning, of 
much sweat and no litrle fortunę, thc 
tangible cvidencc that anothcr year of 
good farm lifc will go on. end 


LEFT: Loading in Montgomery, a chore 
ojten done nowadays r with a mechanical load- 
er. The pitcher does the heavy u'ork but the 
man on the r wapon needs real skill to “make' 

o 

the load of slippery hay so it wont fali ojf. 


BELO l V: At Taplin Hill in East Corinth 
another load moves tonjoard the barn, safe 
from the capricious weather. Stouing the 
load in the haymow is a hot and heavy 
climax to this all-important farming job. 
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Leo Litwin 


Philip R. Hastings 
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Going on in Vermont 
T his Summer 


May 1 
1 

25 

29 

30 

30 

31 

June 1 
1 

6 

7 

13 - 

20 - 

24- 

25- 

26- 

27 

28 

29- 

30- 

July 1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

3 

4 
4 
6 

7 

8 
11 
12 
12 
14 
16 
16 - 
16- 
19 
21 
22 
22 


Aug. 14 Vermont trout fishing season 
Sept. 1 Vermont salmon & lakę trout fishing 
State parks open 

Vermont Marble exhibit, Proctor 
Stagecoach Ride, So. Woodstock to Norwich 
International Horse Show, Newport 
Catholic Diocese Pageant, Burlington 
Shelburne Museum opens, daily 10-4 
Barre Granite Quarry tours 
Stagecoach Ride, So. Woodstock to Norwich 
Annual Smallbore Rifle Tournament, Burlington 
Stagecoach Ride, So. Woodstock to Norwich 
Stagecoach Ride, So. Woodstock to Norwich 
Bread Loaf School, Middlebury Coli., Ripton 
Weston Playhouse summer theater, Weston 
13 Summer Language Schools, Middlebury 
Stagecoach Ride, So. Woodstock to Norwich 


Oct. 12 

31 

31 


Nov. 1 
-7 

14 

21 

Aug. 8 
Aug. 31 
Aug 
28 


Burlington Riding Ass’n. Show, Burlington 
Aug. 22 Camp Winooski, Goddard College, Plainfield 
Aug. 8 Summer Sessions, Goddard College, Plainfield 
Aug. 31 Trapp Family Musie Camp, Stowe 

Vermont black bass fishing season opens 
Sidewheeler Ticonderoga excursions, Burlington 
Kiwanis Karnival & Bazaar, St. Johnsbury 
Green Mountain Sportsmen’s Show, Hartland 
GMHA Buggy Ride, So. Woodstock 
Invitation Am. Golf Tournament, Burlington 
Old Time Fourth of July celeb., No. Danville 
Rotary Soap Box Derby, St. Johnsbury 
28 Vt. Craftsmen’s School, Fletcher Farms, Ludlow 
Annual Strawberry Festival, Coventry 
Annual Street Bazaar, Lyndonville 
Town Fair, Norwich 

Annual Smallbore Rifle Tournament, Woodstock 
Open Garden Week, Fed. Garden Clubs of Vt. 

St. MichaeFs Playhouse, Winooski 
Flower Show, Manchester 
Brownson Centenn., St. MichaePs, Winooski 
State Amateur Golf Tournament, St. Johnsbury 
Jay Peak Day, Jay 

Vt. Chamber Orchestra Concert, Middlebury 
Community Fair, Irasburg 
Annual Pet show, Brattleboro 


Sept. 7 
-4 
5 

-5 

-5 


Aug. 


11 


18 

Aug. 29 

17 

19 


July 22-24 Craft Fair, St. Johnsbury 

26 Sesąuicentennial celeb., W. Charleston 

26 Water carnival, Montpelier 

26 Vt. State Pistol Champ. Tourna., So. Woodstock 

26 Pilgrimage, Old Round Church, Richmond 

26 Lions Club Horse Show, Essex Junction 

30 Sąuare Dance Jamboree, Montpelier 

Au g- 1 Upper Winooski Fair, Plainfield 

1 Street Art Pageant, Brattleboro 

GMHA Horse Show, So. Woodstock 
Annual Smallbore Rifle Tournament, Burlington 
Old Home Sunday, Irasburg 
Fourth Annual Sąuare Dance Festival, Brandon 
Colonial Day, Castleton 
Church Fair & Supper, Peacham 
Annual Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Newbury 
Annual Vt. Photographers’ Exhibit, Manchester 
Water Carnival, Brattleboro 
Old Home Sunday, Stannard 
Annual Mapie Sugar On Snów party, Barton 
Writers’ Conf., Middlebury Coli., Ripton 
Notre Damę parish bazaar, St. Johnsbury 
Hartland Fair, Hartland 
Les Pierce Memoriał Golf Tourna., Rutland 
Chamber Musie Ctr.,(Free Concerts), Bennington 
Open House, Eagle Tavern, E. Poultney 
Battle of Bennington Day 
Orleans Hist. Meeting, Brownington 
Vt. Outdoor Smallbore Rifle Tourna., Woodstock 
Craft Fair, Rutland 
Orleans County Fair, Barton 
24th Exhibit Southern Vt. Artists, Manchester 
Shores Reunion, Granby 
GMHA Horse Show, So. Woodstock 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex Junction 
Annual 100-Mile Trail Ride, So. Woodstock 
Invitation Amateur Golf Tourna., Dorset 
Internat. Pro.-AmateurGolfTourna.,St.Johnsbury 
Beagle Dog Trials, Hardwick 
Sixth Annual Field Day, Sheffield 
Morgan Horse Show, So. Woodstock 
12 Rutland Fair, Rutland 

Sixth Annual Smallbore RifleTourna., Middlebury 


8 

19 


26 

15 
-16 

16 
27 


Sept. 


1 

2 
2 

4 

5 

6 
6 
8 
9 
9 

12 
12 
13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 
16 
16 

19- 22 

20- 23 
29-Sept. 7 
30 

30 

31-Sept. 5 
3-5 
5-7 
5-7 
7 
7 
7 
7- 
20 


Notę: This list necessarily was compiled last January and is incomplete. We suggest you 

write for additional dates to the Yermont Development Commission, Montpelier Vt., 
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for a 


year(s) subscription to Yermont Life Magazine to begin with 


number, to be sent to: 


This is a: 


Renewal 

-New Subscription 

-Gift Subscription 


-- - . (Name & Street Address) 

- — (Post Office, Zonę & State) 

Ratę: $ 1.25 per year in U.S., its possessions & Canada 

$ 1.65 per year in other countries (U.S. funds only) 
Please make checks payable to Yermont Life. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
PRESS. BURLINGTON. VT 
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By Robert P. Holland. Courtesy The Lane Press 


very summer I head my car north and go up 
to Vermont. 

“It’s odd about the car: she has a distinct 
pcrsonality. When I tum hcr loose on thc road to Paradise 
and Eden and the river road to Wcatherfield Bow, she 
knows exactly where she’s going. Like an old Morgan 
horse I used to drive—give her her head and she’11 take 
me home! I gucss you all know what I mean. 

“I should have said, some time ago, that there wasn’t a 
mountain or a valley, a river or a lakę in Ycrmont that 
wasn’t as familiar to me as my own right hand. I was 
wrong. x\lmost every summer has been a trip of dis- 
covery. Roads I never knew opened before me. Such 
roads! New roads that climbcd and climbed to thc 
world’s end, and then dropped into a valley that lay like 
a lover in the arms of a silver rivcr. Roads that spun 
straight through a mountain, like a thrcad through the 
eye of a needle, came out on the other side into a basin 
of green pastures and still waters, wrapped and lapped 


in mountains that were there when David sang in Israel 
and Nebo was the look-out into the promised land. 

“Streams as blue and sharp as a sword pour out of the 
solid rock and lose thcmselves in the hollow of a crystal 
lakę. Hor and Pisgah stand guard and x\scutney broods 
over the futility of little men and littlc lives. In the lap óf 
Mother Myrick we may lay our tired heads and forgct 
thc noisy world beyond. And on thc broad bosom of 
Equinox dry our tcars and bury our sorrows. 

“The hills bclow invite us and the road bcnds to our 
wish. The pines and hemlocks “make straight the 
crooked” and in the river yallcys stretch out highways 
to the hcart’s desire. 

“And then, night falls. Night in the mountains drapes 
her purple veil. Stillness enters into hcr own and silcnce 
claims hcr kingdom. In Vermont, the mountains havc 
attaincd the stars—as nowhere else.” 

By Ann Batchelder , L.H.D. 

FrO?n THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 














